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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Panama Canal—The Philippine Tariff in the Howse—Morales Leaves 
Domingo—Arrival of Commissioners: from China—The Conference 
of Algeciras—The Liberal Triumph in England — Pekin Renovated 


ss 


The Church in Social Service. . .. . . . + W.D. P. BLISS 
Tuskegee (Poem) e + . . * 7 o” .LESLIZ PINCKNEY HILL 
The Revolutionary Way . OUR RUSSIAN CORRESPONDENT” 


Penalizing Marriage and a ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
Long Nights. ... ‘ + 2 « « EP. POWELL 
Southern Renecstptetion in ‘Conan + .« « SYDNEY J. BOWIE 
The Trouble at Annapolis, . ... . . PARK BENJAMIN 


’ Post Tenebras Lux (Poem) - GERTRUDE H. McGIFFERT 
"Art and the Picture . .. 2... HENRY L. POORE 


Pictures on the Walls... . - »« ANNA GAUSMAN NOYES 
The Kongo Investigation . . JAMES GUSTAVUS WHITELEY 
Shall the Professor “Stay Put”? A COLLEGE PROFESSOR’S WIFE 
English Football .... ¢. + + DAVID HUDDLESTON 
Race Integrity . . .. .. . . AN OKLAHOMA SUBSCRIBER 


é se FS 
EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 

Poultney Bigelow and Secretary Taft Letters of Henrik Ibsen 

The Founder of a Great University The Dissociation of Personality 
Sources of Public Revenues Sedgwick’s History of Italy 
Church Union tn Canada Princess Priscilia’s Fortoight 
The Reform Movement in Philadelphia United States Political History 
George Foster Peabody’s Platform Essays in Application 


, 








"150 Fulton Strest, New York 











CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 





Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres, and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York 
1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 


Policy Reserve Bei Certificate New 
York Insurance epartment, January 
Grd, 1905) $4,397,988 


. 


New Insurance Paid for in 198 - - $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid for in 194 - - 17,862,353 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for - 6,335,065 


eForce in Full Legal Reserve Business in 
Paid for Basis) in 1904 - $6,797,601 


Reserve Membership in 

Gain in Premiums on ” New Business in 

° Rpsenee ‘in Outstanding Death Claims, 

Total Payments to Members and their 
Beneficiaries 


6,683 
128,000 
19,296 
61,000,000 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency De- 
partment—Industrial Agents, Address Provident De- 
partment, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 807, 300 
Broadway, New York. 





_ An Audit by our Company is always 


a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports. are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, i 
desired, 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Busines 
Houses of all kinds, 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
Iutely confidential. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Building. Arcade Butiding 














130 Fulton Street, New York 
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Partly Paid For Books 
One Man’s Loss Is 
- Another Man’s Gain i 


| This. Is Your Opportunity 


Read Carefully 


- We have on hand twenty-one (21) sets of the ‘“* Makers of History,” 
in thirty-two (32) nificent volumes, bound in cloth and half-leather, ; 
that have been partly paid for by some one. These twenty-one (21 
sets were subscri or by our customers and delivered to them, an 
we received in payment about one-half of our price; then the books 
were returned to us.on account of the gy eg of the subscriber to pay 
us the balance, due.. The books have been thoroughly inspected, an 
where a volume was not absolutely good as new, a new volume was 
substituted ; thus, these twenty-one (21)-sets are perfect in every re- 
spect; this we guarantee. 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volumes in cloth is $a 
set, and in special library or half-leather binding is $48 a set, but as 
we have already received about one-half of the price of these books 
from our customers, we have decided to let these poe sets, only 
twenty-one (21) in number, go to those who first apply, for less than 
halt orioe, upon small monthly payments. Read coupon carefully. 

The * Makersof History’ are the most entertaining and instructive 
friends you could. possibly havein your home. Each volume is a com- 

lete narrative of a man or woman who, in their time, made things 
appen. There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. No set of 
books published can compare in interest or instruction with the 
“Makers of History.’ They are as absorbing as anything you can 
Ma ificent imagine. They are the kind of books that keep people up late reading. 
gni n Once you start to read any of these volumes you dislike to stop until 
Books, less than the. book is finished. Hundreds of thousands know and own these 
e books. Their sale is ever increasing, because they are real books to be 











Cents read and enjoyed—not to be put away and never looked at. 
out the 4 n a : Read Carefully : Remember, these books are partly paid for, so you 
Volume only have to pay half-price. We extend to you free examination; if 


‘ the books are not found to be satisfactory, return them at our expense; 
s which you do not take any risk; it 
costs you nothing to have 



























































h these TITLES OF BOOKS. \ the books sent to gees if you We Recommend the Special Library Binding 
Wilting the Conqueror py Rag on ea B.,.. 
SCS, lexander the Grea , 
we Alfred the Genet ¥ ee re all charges PARTLY PAID BOOK COUPON 
: Richard I. 3 
isals, if Cyrus the Great Harper’s History Club, 275 Mercer St., New York 
Genghis Khan You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
a amg MAKERS OF HISTORY é 
" of peeve Canons Sign and mail coupon to us = p sohemen, bound.in the style indicated by having the “ X 
Charles I. to-day. We say to-day be- Cloth Binding (regular price $32 per set). 1 will pay for 
keeping Josephine cause we know that these same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
ood e Antoinette twenty-one (21) sets will after I examine them, and $1.00 a month for fifteen months. 
ie : jal Lit Bindin Ih set). Iwill 
Business King Philip all be claimed almost im. | pay torsamerif | neride so becp foc bated a fellows: y 
Louis Philippe mediately. cents after { examine them, and §1.50 a month for fifteen 
ween Elizabeth ; eae et 
It is d ood yor d tu or y lthe * Maxers of 
Cicopetra = Stisteny,” ta. a0. baleen and if | decide hot to. hosp. the books 1 
abso- am to return them to you, charges collect. 
sid Richard lly, ania This is really the oppor . 
Pens ne Great tunity of a lifetime. You | NAME... 656... cece cece cee e ccc ceneeeececeecnecseeseses 
| | Hannibal incur no obligation and it 
NY | Nero contayen: etiitie textleves- RR BES SED IR Re SM IMD Re Rie Din, POM clkaial 
stones tigate the greatest book bar- | CITY OR TOWN ...........cccccceccveceeccccncesess souiin 
gain ever offered. 
DELPHLA TE Hl | Richera i H ’s Hist Cae eee 
Mary Queen of Scots arper s 18s ory U 4 New York, N. ¥. 
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Are Great Fortunes” 
Great Dangers? 


Answered in FEBRUARY 


COSMOPOLITAN 


® 
by the ten Eminent Americans:— 


Charles W. Eliot, Henry Clews, 
President of Harvard University. Famous Banker and Writer. 


John Wanamaker, David Starr Jordan, 
inent Man of Affairs. President of Stanford University. 


Edward Atkinson, Washington Gladden, 
Noted Author and Inventor. Clergyman, Author, and Lecturer. 


E. Benjamin Andrews, Jack London, 
Chancellor, University of Nebraska. Author and Socialist. 


Ernest Crosby, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Poet and Social Reformer. Justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 


@ The question above is a corollary to the present great issue of municipal 
ownership, which is resolutely forcing itself before the American people. 
{ Before taking your stand, however, on public ownership, read this remark- 
able symposium by ten of the ablest men in the country. Every point of 
view, from conservative to ultra-radical, is represented. ‘| You cannot help, 
therefore, but alter your present position—to a degree, at least—on this most 
momentous of all economic questions, 





Autocracy or Democracy? 


{ Two remarkable articles expounded by disciples whose schools of politics are as diametrically 
opposed as night and day. {J Bocvacest or Autocrat—which? Strange as it. may seem to us 
who are Americans, the subject really bas two sides. If skeptical,—read,— 


‘*Delusions of Democracy’’ ‘‘The Czar’s Man Answered’”’ 


By CONSTANTINE POBEDONOSTSEFF, By CHARLES FERGUSON, well known author 
The Czar’s adviser, Wielder of the “Iron Hand” of “ The Religion of Democracy,” will present the 
in Russia, will plead the cause of Autocracy. argument of Democracy. 


For all three above brilliant articles, get the FEBRUARY 


COSMOPOLITAN 


10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 
At all News-stands, or mailed direct by 


sroapway COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE “*G7y¥"* 
a 

















THREE DAILY TRAINS 


CALIFORNIA 


She | She 


We land Lis thigile 


f mised 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
Less than three days Chi- | Less than three-days Chi- 
cago -to San Francisca | cago to LosAngeles, via the 
and Portland. Pullman new Salt Lake Route. Pull- 
drawing room and private man ‘drawing room and 
compartment Sleeping Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
cars, Composite Observa- | cars, Composite Observa- 
tion car. ' tion car. 


The China & Japan Fast Mail 


Fast through daily train to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland without change. Pullman Drawing 
Room and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North- Western Line. 


ALI AGENTS SEI ICKETS VA THI 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL 





Pocantico Lodge Os S. S. CO., LTD. 


Briarcliff Manor, New York - 
Now Op n for the Winter Season and throughout -- BERM i | DA 
the year. 


pact in re a and pee new and ee Soeteree. 

oboggan s s od truction and near hotel‘ 

anew winters ort pro ry. woe et gals. oy 2 ag” doen yk Thebes & & TRE pomune i New 

ID B. PLUMER, GENERAL MANAGER. HG Foe he For bp Rg 

‘dean Lodge, y ow all Year. ARY tr A. &. OUTERBRIDCE & CO. CO., a aeonts, he 
Briarcliff Lodge, June 1 to Dec. 1. Steamship Go., Ltd., 89 Broad wa New York; 

E. S. COMSTOCK, at New York Office, Windsor Arcade, sbec, Canada, or THOS.COO SON, 

Fifth Ave. and 46th:St, B’way, 
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Backed 


By The Bank. 
We will send F cali by prepaid 


express, an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, to use sixty days, and if 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair within 
time to convince you that 
this method is effective, 
ply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, and they 
vil return the price of the Cap to you. 
The Cap is used afew minutes each day, and even one 
pplication produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, which 
otes the presence of new life in the scalp and which 
ot be obtained by any other means. Where the life 
secighe has not become extinct, this method of stimulation 
wn develop a growth of hair about an inch in 
within the trial period. 

t series of letters from a number of people, giving their 

uperience with the Evans Vacuum Cap, appears in this 
onth’s “‘ Metropolitan” and “ Everybody's" magazine, 
ad wo will send copy of these letters, together with an 
ilustrated book, to anyone interested. 

We have no agents or traveling representatives. All 
pres for our invention come through the Jefferson Bank 
deach customer is protected by guarantee issued by the 
Bu For further information address 


JANS VACUUM CAP CO., Sr Usii5, Bak 
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the 105th annual issue—now ready 
Better Than Ever 


Mailed FREE on Application 


J.M. THORBURN & CO 
36 Cortlandt St., New York 
Over a Century in Business in New York City 






































this advertisement, write your name and address in the 
space above, tear off this corner and mail to 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
ne ns B-2, Battle Creek, 
SE 


aos ieee osiuii once cvs cacn Sdgetbta dee cibasnngvnescacteees 
MOON Ss 0s 56 iia ss vines acgochme tenn ci gdendh outa ceauted 
If you wish to receive a copy of the book mentioned in 


If we could 
convince you in this ad. of 
the value to YOU of our Free 
new book, “THE BATTLE 
CREEK IDEA,” you would be 
glad to pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you how to be 
well ona strong without taking drugs or medicines. 

All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp—we 
send it absolutely free. 

If the ee or Tetention of your own good health— 
and the good health of those dear to you—is worth a 

postal, send us one today (or use above coupon) and we 
Pill forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way ha answering 
this advertisement. You are neither requ’ any- 
thing nor to promise anything. All we ask e that you 
read the book careful'y. 

It tells how you can live. in your own home, without 
disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, health- 

ful life—the life that has eemeoes Savennane to health at 
the famous Battle Oreek Sanitari 

It is now recognized that cinedenthe of all diseases are 
caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease ; and you eat health. It is all in the 
choice of foods. “The Battle Creek Idea” will tell you 
how to choose right, so as to get and keep good health. 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth asking 
for today. Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. B-2, Battle Creek, Mich. 














ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

4 ears’ experience, late first Assistant Physician in 
dletown, State Hospital; visit before decid- 

ing. Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 








L® PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS ANDO TUBES 
For photo or general use. Dries quickly—never | 
discolors print. Very strong—corners will not 
curl. Largest bottle now sold for 5c. (by ai 
10c.) In buik for large users, carton work, eto. 
Le PAGE’ #uc LAGE 
2 oz. size retails 5c 
Le PAG e’s a LUE 
1 oz., 10c.; by mail, 12c., bot. or tube. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO.,155 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. “amas 








eon. FOR 
BRONC Ha CousHs 


Contain nothing injurious, 
Relieve bronchial irritation. 
Cure sore throat. In boxes only. 


PATENTS 





No attorney's fee until patent 
is allowed. Write for * 
H. HOUGH 


Guide, FRANKLIN 
Washington, D. ©, 
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This Train Runs 
Over Salt Water 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the 


Union Pacific 


Southern Pacific 


Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 
cisca, via Omaha, than any other way. Just save this 
time and money on your trip to 


California 


There’s pleasure and profit in a trip to California 
—either or both. 


Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 


—& L. LOMAX, G.P. & T. A. 
3 Omaha, Neb. 





Thesalt breath of the sea brings health, | HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
: : BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY& 


GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM ¥ 
oALWAYS OPEN. uaing now MEMANTIC CITY. | WARDROBE TRUNKS 


venience and half an acre of et. 
F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


BERMUDA r——TOURS 10 EUROPE 


d Red Star Lines, Lines, account World's 
THE IDEAL WINTER By WOhristian En ton next Jaly in 


THE PRINCESS "HOTEL GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
Open3from December to May Five different tousn rates from | $100 to $510, i including 
N. 8. MOWE. Mondien, Reeeae. 4; N. LATHROP, Treasurer. . 600 Tremont{Temple, Boston 
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ELECTION NOTICES 





THE CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 


New York an, 13, 1906. 
At the annual "S, 1000, the the ~ Bo Toy f this Bank, 
following named pentiomen were 
the ensuing year: 


L. 

Ewald es, 
Robert Hirsch, 
Jacques viuber, 

Marcell Kahle, 

Darwin P. Kingsley, 

Woodbury Langdon, a B. 
rd A. Walto 


Edwa 
Ata moots of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. Edwin 8S. Schenck was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent and Mr, “Ewald Fleitmann was unanimously ted 


Vice-President. 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
York, January 9, 1906. 


New 
At the annual election, held this day, the following- 
named gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this Bank 
ear: 


Charles Banks, 
Vincent ser, 
T. Francis B. Griffin, 
George R. Turnbull, i Chauncey Anderson, 
illard 8. Tutt 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. 
Vincent Loeser was re-elected President and Mr. Frederic 
T. Hume Vice-President for the et year. 
Z. B. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 11th, 1906. 

At the annual meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank, 
held January 9th, 1906, the following named gentlemen 
were unanimously re-elected Directors: 

J. Edward Simmons, Robert W. Stuart, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 

Charles Stewart Smith, William 8. Opdyke, 
James G. Cannon. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
Mr. J. Edward Simmons was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent and Mr. James G. Cannon was unanimously re-elected 
Vice President. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
-BANK OF NEW xem 





James R. Plum, 
H. rae 
Eawerd © C Rice, 
er, Russell Sage, 
Edward Townsend, 
* naward Van Volkenburgh. 
the Board of Directors Mr. 


. Russell Sage was ag re-elected Vice- 
lent. H. H. WELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 


New York, January 9, 1906. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, 
today, the following-named gentlemen were elected as 





Samuel Crooks, 
Samuel 8. Conover, 
Theo. F. Whitmarsh, 
William A. Tilden, 
William C. y 
William F. Burrows, 
Charles R. Hannan, 
Charles H. Dale, 

L. Farrell, 


of Directors Mr. 
harles F 


. Fancher, 
. Totten, 


was elected Chairman of the Boa 
Wanimously. BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 


| THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 
BANK. 
New York, January Be 1906. 
At the annual mee of the Stockholders of this Bank, 
held on January 9th, the following named eam) 
were duly el mee Directors a ee ars year 


F' Henry Hofheimer, 
Adolph D. - al 


ohnson. 
Me. De meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
r . Rowland was unanimously Lh gm 
Gurdon G. Srtachemee was 


and Mr. unanimously 
elected Vice-President. H. CHASE, Cashier. 








MECHANICS @ TRADERS’ BANK. 
565-567 Broadway. 
(Organized 1830.) 
New York, Jan 12th, 1906. 
At the annual macting of the shareholders of this 


the 9th inst., the following named gentlemen were duly elected 
Directors for the ensuin, 
William L. Mo; 


Elverton R. Chapman, 
William ison, 
Andrew E. Foye 
At a meeting of the ‘Board of Stesstamn tea —- 12th, 1 

Mr. William Moyer was unanimously elected President, 
Edward R. Thomas was unanimously elected First Vice-President, 
and Mr. Isaac ae and Mr. Louis te: Holloway were unanimous- 
ly re-elected Vice- Mr. M. Dederer was unani- 
mously appointed " Onshier, anid Mr Ehas R. Peck, Assistant 


Cashier. 
A. M. DEDERER, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
of the City of New York. 
New York, January 11, 1906. 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank, 
held on the 9th inst., the following go gentlemen were 
duly ag egy Directors for the ensuing 
Charles P. Armstrong, Mi ony iM. O’Brien, 
William Ballin, 








William Nelson 
William J. Curt 
Frederick L. Eldridge, 
Edwin a gs 7 


bert M. “Thompson, 
bg Van Norden, 


¢ Wallach 
Jenne Skelton Williams, 


the Board 7 Directors held nse day 
Lg was unanimously lected 
O’Brien and Mr. William B 
Vice-Presidents. 
Vv. LOTT, Cashier. 


Se ‘ Milliken, 
Charles W. Morse, 
Hi F 


arry F. Morse, 
Benjamin Nicoll, 
At eeting of 
Mr. Frederick B. 


President, and Mr. 
Taylor were unanimously ye 
JAMES 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
January 9, 1906. 
of the stockholders of the Na- 


is at its bank’ house, 214 
gs were ane elected’ Di- 


At the annual meeti 


. Hart, 
Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, 
w. Seen Potts, 
Au Belmont, 


Ric! “a Delafeld, ‘inno ‘cen rt G. Thorne, 
and as Inspectors of Election, Williarn D. Baldwin, Charles 
L. ‘wy and Frederic P. Moore 
At the first meeting of the new Board, Mr. Richard 
Delafield was elected President, and Messrs. S — 
sh, Gilbert G. Thorne, John "Cc. McKeon, and Cc. 
Van Cleaf were elected Vice-Presidents, all a FE 
Bdward J. Baldwin was ap ted Cashier, and Messrs. 
William O. Jones, Frederick 0O. gee nee William A. 
per and Maurice H. Ewer were nted 
Cashiers. EDWARD J. BAI ‘WIN, Cashier. 


SEYE WATER 





Dr SAACTHoMPSON 
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SAMPLE CAN FREE 


Is JUST pure Mocha and Java prepared in a 
new way. The coffee berry is cut up (not 
ound) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
mto small uniform 
crushed, as by the old method of grinding, and 


the little oil cells remain unbroken. Theessen- ¥ 


tial oil (food product) cannot evaporate and is 


preservedindefinitely. This is one reason why A\ 


& pound of Barrington Hail will make 15 to 
cane more of full strength coffee than will an 
co 


ee ground the old way; why it excels ail jf 


other coffee in flavor and why it will keep per- 
fectly until used. 
You Can Drink this Coffee 
to Your Heart’s Content ; 

The main thing about Barrington Hall 
Coffee is that it can be used without ill effect 
by those who find ordinary coffee injures them 
because the yellow tannin-bearing skin and 
dust (the only injurious properties of coffee) 
are removed by the “steel-cut’’ process. A 
delicious coffee, not a tasteless substitute. 

Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. It 
your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where 
to get it. We have all ready to send you on request, 
@ sample can free _ coupon), also our booklet, “The 
Secret of Good Coffee.” 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only 

muine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. 

‘e own the process by patent right; and roast, steel- 
cut and pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s 
name. 


i BAKER& CO.,°Coffee'Importers 
250 24 Street, N. 1s !MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
* Please;send me without expense sample can of Bar- 

n Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in 
gee oy I give herewith my grocer’s name (on 


THEBRAIN 


WORKERS 


luinill ii". ¢ 


Yui 


~--=- a . 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and gw labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain 

dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


tn on receipt of 25 cents, Rumrorp Cusmicat 


orKS, Providence, R. I, 





articles. Thus it is not Ff 











Telephone 
Progress 
During 1905 


Total number telephones in ser- 
vice and under contract in the 
five Boroughs of Greater New 
York on January 1, 1906, was 


242,155 Telephones 


Of this number 


51,491 Telephones 


ned during 1905. 7his 
rgest number of telephones 
ained in any city in the 
during one year. Efficient 
service and reasonable rates have 
brought about this wonderful 
growth. 


were 
ts the 
ever 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 Dey Street, Manhattan 
NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE CO. 

81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 
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_ Survey of the World 


a, The Senate has author- 
Canal ized its Committee on In- 
teroceanic Canals to make 

a thoro investigation of all matters relat- 
ing to the Panama Canal, the govern- 
ment of the Zone and the management 
of the Panama Railroad Company. Sec- 
retary Taft has made a brief statement 
before the committee; the next witness 
will be Chief Engineer Stevens. Action 
upon the nominations of members of the 
Commission has been deferred. It is re- 
ported that the nomination of Mr. Bishop 
is opposed by a majority of the com- 
mittee. President | Roosevelt asked 
Secretary Taft for a report upon Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow’s article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT concerning the administration 
of affairs in the Canal Zone. The 
Secretary’s long reply, with accom- 
panying papers, fills a pamphlet of 69 
pages. Colon, he asserts, is a much 
healthier city than Panama, altho it is 
situated on land only a little above the 
level of the sea. The problem of drain- 
ing it is one of great difficulty. Uncer- 
tainty as to final canal plans has pre- 
vented for the present any radical de- 
struction of buildings, and the Commis- 
sion felt justified in first making water 
supply and sewerage systems at Panama. 
Governor Magoon cables that Colon’s 
streets are “in splendid condition,” enum- 
erating those recently raised and rebuilt, 
and saying the work will be completed in 
April. For one block the main drainage 
canal is finished. Model quarters for ne- 
gro laborers, with concrete floors and 
shower baths, are approaching comple- 
tion. Of the long awning and gutter 
mentioned by Mr. Bigelow he says that 
the gutter is a part of the new drainage 


system, and that the awning was to en- 
able men to work in storms and to pro- 
tect fresh concrete from heavy rains. He 
does not remember promising that Colon 
should have a water supply on any named 
date, but he asserts that it now has a 
supply, drawn from reservoirs designed 
for the use of Colon and Cristobal and 
finished a few weeks ago. There will be 
permanent water mains for all the prin- 
cipal streets by April 15th, and the per- 
manent reservoir will have a capacity of 
500,000,000 gallons. Rents may be too 
high, because the houses were built on 
short ground leases ; a new plan for long 
leases will permit the erection of better 
structures. There has been elaborate and 
most careful preparation for the receipt 
and preservation of meats and other 
kinds of food, and for the sale of them 
at reasonable prices. He denies that the 
laborers were misled as to wages; it was 
widely advertised that the pay would be 
10 cents an hour in gold, for an eight- 
hour day, and that diligent application 
might increase the rate to 13 cents. He. 
denies that prejudice against negroes is 
shown by the railroad managers, or that 


‘negroes are leaving the Zone because of 


bad treatment. Before the holidays 
many went home for a visit, as has been 
their custom. An official report and the 
statements of the French Consul are 
cited to disprove the assertions about the 
harsh treatment of a shipload of negroes 
who declined to be vaccinated. The Sec- 
retary denies that the administration of 
justice is unjust and oppressive to ne- 
groes. He gives the names of the judges 
and their qualifications, saying it would 
be difficult to select a better court for the 
work it has ‘to do. He denies emphatic- 
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ally that officials and subordinates have 
been appointed thru political influence, 
saying that such influence has been ex- 
cluded by obedience to the civil service 
law. It is untrue, he says, that the con- 
struction of buildings has been delayed 
by red tape. That new hotel near 
Panaina, alleged to have been built in a 
swamp, is on high ground, he says, with 
good drainage, and is not deserted, but 
full of lodgers. As for the dredges said 
to be working at Culebra to only 20 per 
cent. of their capacity, he says that no 
dredges are used there. The machines 
are steam shovels, whose full capacity is 
not required for the work of making 
roads, in which they are engaged. Sew- 
ers were made at Panama because the 
treaty called for them. He denies that 
the sewerage system was improperly 
constructed or is a failure. The 
charge that quarantine regulations are so 
enforced that they unnecessarily interfere 
with commerce is, he says, utterly un- 
founded. A strict enforcement of them 
has been needed, and: thus the Zone is 
being rapidly freed of the danger of 
yellow fever and other infectious dis- 
eases. Subordinate officers have been di- 
rected, he says, to buy supplies where 
they were cheapest. Being Americans, 
and familiar with the American market, 
it is natural that they should procure the 
bulk of them from this country. This 
relates to the charge concerning the pur- 
chase of surgical instruments. The state- 
ment as to the importation of negro 
women from Martinique for immoral 
purposes is, he says, wholly false. [He 
has since shown, in an addition to 
this report, that under the instructions of 
Mr. Stevens there were brought from 
Martinique 283 women, all of whom, he 
asserts, had husbands or other natural 
protectors in the Zone.] Mr. Bigelow, 
he says, was on the Isthmus 
only twenty-eight hours, arriving 
at 10 a. m., November 30th, and de- 
parting at 2 p. m. on the following day. 
As for the two witnesses named by Mr. 
Bigelow, the Secretary asserts that one 
of them, Mr. Tracy Robinson, who owns 
real estate in Colon, was offended because 
the Government spent money upon pub- 
lic improvements in Panama instead of 
in his city, and because the enforcement 
of necessary sanitary rules put him to 
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some inconvenience. Mr. Robinson had 
applied for some office yielding a salary 
of not less than $5,000. When the oi- 
fice of mayor of Cristobal was offered to 
him, at $1,800, he declined it with in- 
dignation. He afterward applied un- 
successfully for the office, of 
superintendent of schools. The other 
witness, Mr. John Lundie, is chief 
engineer of an ice-making and electric- 
lighting company, who objected to the 
construction of ice-making and electric- 
lighting plants by the Commission. Chie/ 
Engineer Stevens says that Lundie was 
appointed a consulting engineer by Chief 
Engineer Wallace, and dismissed by 
Chairman Shonts; that he persistently 
sought appointment as a member of the 
Board of Advisory Engineers, and, hav- 
ing failed, sent to the President an in- 
solent letter, in which he called Chairman 
Shonts a coarse, incompetent and un- 
principled jackass. Mr. Bigelow is 
criticised for his “willingness to draw his 
facts from such a fountain of mani- 
fest malice, injured vanity and disap- 
pointed ambition,” and for avoiding the 
officials responsible for the work on the 
Isthmus. Testifying before one of the 
House committees on the 15th, Secretary 
Taft and Engineer Stevens asserted that 
the congestion of freight on the Panama 
Railroad, and the delay in canal work 
caused by this congestion, were due to 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company, 
which controls the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company. Freight has been al- 
lowed to accumulate at the Panama ter- 
minal, the steamships neglecting or re- 
fusing to take it away, since the mo- 
nopolizing compact with the railroad 
company was abrogated by the Govern- 
ment. 


s 


'¢An Imperial 
Commission, 


Chinese 
sixty-two 


Commissioners 


San Francisco on the t2th, and was 
welcomed there by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of 


Cornell University (representing the 
State Department), General Sumner, 
General Funston, and prominent mer- 
chants of the city. At the head of the 
Commission are General Tuan Fang, 
Viceroy of Fukien and Chenkiang, and 
Tai Hung Tzeu. The first of these, an 
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eminent scholar and collector of Chinese 
antiquities, was recently Governor of 
Huan, and at the time of the Boxer re- 
bellion was Governor of Shensi. The 
second, also a scholar, and formerly chief 
examiner for the civil service, is Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Chinese Treasury. 
This Commission’s purpose is to study 
American political, military, naval, edu- 
cational and industrial methods. Mov- 
ing across the continent, it will remain 
for three days in Chicago and for one day 
in Pittsburg. On February 2d the party 
will be entertained at a banquet in New 
York. The leaders of the Commission 
explain that its purpose is in no sense po- 
litical, and that it will not interest itself 
in the question of Chinese immigration. 
In a message to his Government, the 
Chinese Minister at Washington says that 
satisfactory legislation on the exclusion 
question is not to be expected, owing to 
the influence here of the labor class, al- 
though a majority in our Congress favor 
greater liberality. : 
a 


During the debate ir 
the House, last week. 
upon the Philippine 
Tariff bill it became known that the 
number of Republicans (commonly 
called insurgents) opposing the measure 
had become so large that the fate of it 
was in doubt. These insurgents (repre- 
senting domestic sugar and tobacco in- 
terests) had made common cause with 
those opposing the Statehood bill, or 
that part of it which unites Arizona and 
New Mexico in one State, relying, of 
course, upon the assistance of the Demo- 
cratic minority. On the 11th, however. 
the Democratic leader, Mr. Williams. 
practically pledged this minority to the 
support of the Tariff bill, upon the 
ground that the bill was in accord with 
Democratic doctrine and a long step 
toward that free trade with the islands 
which his party desired. But it was 
thought that a few Southern members 
would not follow him, and it was ex- 
pected that the Democrats would aid the 
insurgents with respect to important 
amendments—one, for the removal of 
the differential duty on refined sugar, 
and another declaring it to be the inten- 
tion of the United States to give the Fili- 
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pinos independence in 1909. . Mr. Gros- 
venor warned the insurgents that a re- 
peal of the differential would bankrupt 
all the beet sugar factories. At the end 
of the week Mr. Babcock, of Wiscon- 
sin, leader of the insurgents, asserted 
that their agreement had been signed by 
more than fifty Republicans. Efforts to 
reduce the number of these were made 
by President Roosevelt and Speaker 
Cannon. Several members from the 
Northwest were invited to talk with the 
President at the White House. The sub- 
sequent remarks of some of them, as re- 
ported by the press, showed that they 
resented any interference with their in- 
dependent action. Mr. Babcock was re- 
proved by the Speaker, and their friendly 
relations became strained. In the course 
of the debate Mr. McCall, of Massachu- 
setts, urged his party to undertake now 
a general revision of the tariff, predict- 
ing that a failure to do this would cause 
a Democratic victory and a Democratic 
revision. He introduced a resolution 
authorizing the President to negotiate 
with European Powers for a neutraliza- 


tion of the Philippine Islands and the 
maintenance of their independence un- 


der international protection. Mr. Long- 
worth, who visited the islands with the 
Taft party and is soon to be the Presi- 
dent’s- son-in-law, spoke in support of 
the bill, but expressed a very unfavora- 
ble opinion of the Filipinos. He could 
not believe there was any “brilliant 
future” for them, and he found nothing 
noble in their character except their love 
of family and home. The average Fili- 
pino could form no conception of the 
dignity of labor. He was _ shiftless, 
worthless, untrustworthy and _ helpless. 
On this account he needed help from the 
States. Mr. Longworth would not have 
our Government hold the islands a mo- 
ment longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary after the disclosure of their peo- 
ple’s capacity to govern themselves. 

Mr. Brvan has been made a Datto, or 
chief, by the Moros of Mindariao. From 
the widow and son of the late Datto Ali, 
an irreconcilable insurgent or outlaw 
recently killed by the Army, he has re- 
ceived the dead chieftain’s bolos and 
spears. In his tour of the Southern 
islands he is accompanied by a former 
chief of the Hong Kong insurgent junta, 
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On March Ist the new 
German tariff will go into 
effect, and German duties 
on imports from this country will be 
largely increased, unless by a treaty of 
reciprocity we take advantage of the 
lower rates now granted by treaty to 
seven European nations. Our exports to 
Germany amount to about $200,000,000. 
Secretary Root has given up all hope of 
reaching an agreement by treaty, for the 
Senate’s approval of a treaty of reciproc- 
ity cannot be obtained. The Republican 
leaders in the Senate and the House have 
now decided, it is understood, to pass be- 
fore March Ist, if possible, a bill empow- 
ering the President to increase the Ding- 
ley duties by 25 per cent. on all imports 
from countries that discriminate against 
us in their tariff laws. Such a measure 


Washington 
Topics 


will excite protracted debate in the Sen- 
ate, if not in the House, and the discus- 
sion of it may interfere with other pro- 
jected legislation———The Consular Re- 
form bill, supported by Secretary Root, 
has been reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, which has 


omitted the important provisions for the 
examination of applicants and for the 
restriction of appointments to the lowest 
grade. Appointments will be made as at 
present. Representativé Jesse Over- 
street, of Indiana, will resign the office 
of Secretary of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, and may retire from 
Congress, because the President rejected 
the man he recommended for the office of 
surveyor of the port of Indianapolis, say- 
ing he had promised the place to Senator 
Beveridge. The latter’s former law part- 
ner, Leopold G. Rothschild, was appoint- 
ed. For years the office has been as- 
signed to the local Representative, and 
the Senator has named the Postmaster. 
This time, Senator Beveridge takes both. 
Representative Denby complains about 
a similar transfer of patronage to Sena- 
tor Alger, in Detroit. On the other 
hand, it is reported that Senator Warner 
is disappointed because his choice of a 
man for the post office at Columbia, Mo., 
was set aside and the place was given to 
a brother of Senator Elkins. Represen- 
tative Babcock, leader of the beet-sugar 
insurgents, will give up the chairman- 
ship of the Republican Congressional 
Committee. The bitterness of some of the 
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insurgent opponents of the Philippine 
Tariff and Statehood bills appears to be 
due to loss of patronage as well as to the 
attempts of the President to convert 
them.—tThe President has asked Sec- 
retary Shaw to remain at the head of the 
Treasury Department until March. 4th, 
1907, and the latter has consented to do 
so. He was intending to retire a few 
weeks hence. 


& 


At Albany, the re- 
port of the Arm- 
strong Insurance 
Committee has not been submitted. No 
further official inquiry appears to be ex- 
pected. Mr. Hughes, the committee’s 
counsel, is going to Europe. Governor 
Higgins, who for a long time last year 
was unwilling that there should be a 
legislative investigation of the insurance 
companies, has now undertaken to pre- 
vent any investigation of the conduct of 
the Insurance Superintendent (Mr. Hen- 
dricks), the Banking Superintendent 
(Mr. Kilburn), or the Railroad Commis- 
sion. It was the purpose of certain mem- 
bers of the Legislature to call for such 
an inquiry, this action having been sug- 
gested by the insurance disclosures. The 
Governor argues, in a long written state- 
ment, that the investigation of the con- 
duct of executive public officers is not a 
proper function of the Legislature. Fol- 
lowing the election of Speaker Wads- 
worth, the committees of the House have 
been reorganized, and several of the lead- 
ers who represented the former power of 
ex-Governor Odell have been deposed. 
The Speaker and his father were present 
at a conference in the White House on 
the 13th, together with Secretary Root, 
Postmaster General Cortelyou and other 
New Yorkers in Washington. The sub- 
ject of discussion was the chairmanship 
of the New York Republican Committee. 
Ex-Governor Odell is to be deposed. 
The President’s active interest in the 
politics of the State continues to be a 
prominent topic in the press. A bill for- 
bidding corporations to contribute to 
campaign funds, which has been intro- 
duced at Albany at the suggestion of the 
Governor, provides that a domestic cor- 
poration so offending shall forfeit its 
charter, 
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Gen. Carlos F. Morales 
sought refuge at the 
American Legation in 
Santo Domingo City on the rith. He 
was crippled by a broken ankle, and it 
is said that he had not been more than 
a dozen miles from the capital since his 
hasty departure. He offered to resign 
the presidency upon condition ‘that he 
should be permitted to leave the island. 
Acting President Caceres accepted this 
offer, Congress by unanimous vote ac- 
cepted the resignation, and Morales sailed 
on the 12th for Porto Rico on the United 
States gunboat “Dubuque.” He has no 
money, and says he hopes to obtain em- 
ployment in Panama. The insurrection 
appears to be at an end. General Jiminez 
(formerly President) is in Porto Rico, 
where he has resided for the last two 
years. He says he has no political in- 
terest. in Santo Domingo and does not 
intend to return to the island. Caceres 
now controls the entire country, the in- 
surgents in the province of Monte Cristi 
having given up the fight. Caceres sup- 
ports the treaty now pending at Wash- 
ington and also the temporary agreement 
now in force. It is not expected that the 
treaty will be ratified by our Senate. 
Morales now says that the salvation of 
Santo Domingo depends entitely upon 
the ratification of it. 


Morales Leaves 
Santo Domingo 


An apparently trustworthy 
report from Havana says 
that the commercial treaty 


Cuba and 


with Great Britain, negotiated some 
months ago by the Palma Government 
and now pending in the Senate, will not 
be taken up for action, but will be per- 
mitted to die in committee. This treaty 
is not acceptable to our Government, 
and by some persons in Washington the 
opinion has been expressed that ratifica- 
tion of it would shorten the life of our 
treaty of reciprocity with Cuba.——The 
heavy and continuous rains of Decem- 
ber have very seriously affected the to- 
bacco crop, causing the loss of more 
than half of it in the Vuelta Abajo and 
Partido districts. Havana’s little epi- 
demic of yellow fever appears to be at 
an end. There have been sixty-nine 
cases with twenty-three deaths. 

The Countess of Buena Vista sued Gen- 
eral Brooke for damages, because he, 
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while in command at Havana, abolished 
her family’s hereditary and profitable 
monopoly of the slaughter of beef cattle 
there. Judge Holt, of the District Court 
at New York has dismissed the suit, 
holding that she has no remedy at law 
as against General Brooke, but express- 
ing the opinion that she has a just claim 
for damages against the United States 
or Cuba under the obligations which 
they have assumed by treaties—— 
Mayor Todd, of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
has arrived in Washington, coming as 
the representative of the League of 
Porto Rican Municipalities, which asks 
for an elected Senate of fourteen mem- 
bers. It is predicted that the agricul- - 
tural industries of Porto Rico will soon 
be affected by a strike involving nearly 
all of the 70,000 men employed in the 
production of sugar. 

Sd 
: : The parliamentary elec- 
_ ge Pevinag tions so far almost with- 

epee nasi out exception show 
crushing defeats for the Unionist and 
Conservative candidates and indicate that 
the new Liberal Cabinet will have an 
overwhelming majority, sufficient to en- 
able Sir Campbell-Bannerman to do 
without the Irish vote. If the present 
rate keeps up, the Unionists will not have 
more than 120 seats out of 670. The 
composition of the new Parliament as it 
stands now is as follows: Liberals 120, 
Unionists 32, Laborites 18, Nationalists 
13, Socialists 1. This represents a min- 
isterial gain of 64. In 21 London dis- 
tricts which were thought by the Union- 
ists to be perfectly safe, as they always 
had been, they only saved five seats. The 
ex-Premier, Arthur J. Balfour, ran in 
the Eastern Division of Manchester, 
which in the election of 1900 gave him a 
majority of 2,453. This time he was 
defeated by a majority of 1,980, altho the 
opposing Liberal candidate, T. G. Hor- 
ridge, was a comparatively unknown man 
who never ran for Parliament before. 
The Unionists are now trying to find a 
safe seat for Mr. Balfour. Other mem- 
bers of his Cabinet have suffered*a like 
fate. Gerald Balfour, who was president 
of the Local Government Board in the 
Balfour Cabinet, was defeated at Leeds 
by a majority of 1,069, and W. H. Long, 
formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
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lost his seat for South Bristol. Of the 
hew Cabinet, Sir Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Premier; Herbert J. Gladstone, Sec- 
retary for Home Affairs ; Augustine Bir- 
rell, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion; James Bryce, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and Sir J. Lawton Walton, At- 
torney General, have been elected. Sir 
Gilbert Parker, the Canadian novelist, 
saved his seat by 800 votes, altho he is a 
Unionist. The campaign has been ex- 
ceedingly bitter. Mr. Balfour, at Man- 
chester, and Mr. Chamberlain, at Derby, 
were howled ‘down by the crowd when 
they attempted to address public meet- 
ings. The result must be taken as an 
emphatic decision in favor of a contin- 
uance of free trade. The Unionists tried 
to frighten the voters by assuring them 
that the election of the Liberals meant 
the granting of home rule to Ireland, but 
apparently this had little effect. A new 
factor of importance is the labor vote, 
which in districts where there was no dis- 
tinctive labor candidate, was cast for the 
Liberal member. The Labor. members 
will constitute an independent faction in 
the new Parliament, under the leadership 
of James Kier Hardie, and will be in a 
position to exert great pressure upon the 
Ministry. The Socialists, who are fu- 
rious ‘at John Burns for accepting a po- 
sition in the Government at a high salary, 
ran in many places independent tickets. 
In the district of South Westham, Lon- 
don, a unique campaign for the Socialist 
candidate, W. Thorne, was conducted by 
the Countess of Warwick, and he was 
elected by the enormous majority of 
5,225. The district gave in the last elec- 
tion a Conservative majority of 2,176. 


By being chosen as the 
place of the Moroccan 
Conference the old 


The Conference 
of Algeciras 


Spanish town of Algeciras has suddenly 
become the center of international inter- 
est, as Portsmouth was a few months 


ago. The presence of the distinguished 
representatives of all the great Powers, 
with their numerous retinues, will strain 
the hospitality of the town, but the Span- 
ish Government is doing its best to give 
the delegates a proper reception and to 
make them comfortable. The first to ar- 
rive was ‘Sir Arthur Nicolson, the head 
of the British delegation, who is lodged 
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in the Governor’s Palace at Gibraltar, 
just across the bay. As was quite appro- 
priate, the greatest excitement was cre- 
ated on the quays and streets by the ar- 
rival of the representative of the coun- 
try that is being quarreled over, Moham- 
med el Torres, the Moroccan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who was accompanied 
by a suite of sixty-one persons, pictur- 
esque in their flowing white robes and 
red and white turbans. They were taken 
in the royal Spanish coaches to the villa 
prepared for them. The arrangements 
are in charge of the Duke of Almodar, 
the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and representative at the Conference. 
Mr. Henry White, American Ambas- 
sador to Italy and the senior member of 
the American delegation, was received 
on his arrival by Admiral Sigsbee on 
board the “Brooklyn.” Admiral Sigsbee 
was on board the battleship “Maine” 
when she was blown up in Havana har- 
bor and this is the first time he has vis- 
ited Spanish waters since. Great Britain 
has twenty-one warships in the harbor 
and France has three. The German rep- 
resentatives at the Conference are Herr 
von Radowitz- and Count von Tatten- 
bach. The latter was the German com- 
missioner who was sent to Fez imme- 
diately after the visit of the Kaiser’s 
yacht to Tangier, and checked the grow- 
ing influence of the French at the Mo- 
roccan court by assuring the Sultan of 
the support of Germany and other na- 
tions in resisting French aggression. 
The public utterances of the newspapers 
and prominent men of Germany have of 
late had a very pacific tone, which has 
contributed to allay popular disquiet, but 
so far as known there is no modification 
of the irreconcilable attitude of France 
and Germany over. the points at issue. 
The Paris papers are taking great de- 
light in showing the inconsistency of 
Germany’s present contention with her 
position at the Madrid Conference of 
1880, when she supported France and 
acknowledged the special interests of 
France in Morocco. The following 
despatch, sent by the French Ambassador 
at Berlin to his Government just before 
the Madrid Conference, seems to be 
conclusive on this point: 


“Prince Bismarck has specially requested mec 
to declare that, Germany having no interests 
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in Morocco, the instructions to his delegate 
will be to be guided in his attitude by that of 
his French colleague. Orders in this sense are 
about to be sent to M. de Solm.” 


Germany now holds that her interests 
in Morocco are so vital that she is will- 
ing to risk a European war to defend 
them. In addition to the proposal of 
France to undertake the policing of the 
whole of Morocco and that of Germany 
that order should be maintained by an 
international police force, as is now done 
in Macedonia, it is reported that the 
Italian delegate will bring forward an- 
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it will be still more difficult to get all the 
commercial nations to agree on sched- 
ules and rates. For the defense of the 
coast towns against the bandits who 
have been making kidnapping raids it is 
proposed to build chains of blockhouses 
around them and to take away the arms 
of all natives passing in, to be returned to 
them when they go away. The principal 
trade routes will be protected by mili- 
tary posts at regular intervals. Both 
the German and the French party claim 
the support of the United States in the 














The City of Algeciras, Where the Moroccan Conference is Now Being Held. 


other plan—that of a geographical divi- 
sion of responsibility, Spain to have the 
controlling influence on the Mediterra- 
nean shores, Germany on the Atlantic 
coast, France on the Algerian frontier, 
and Italy to have charge of the interna- 
tional police at Tangier. Other ques- 
tions to be considered by the conference 
are the establishment of a State Bank 
for Morocco, the collection of taxes and 
the revision of the tariff, all of which 
are likely to cause a great deal of dis- 
cussion. The Moroccan Government 
has no funds for carrying out any of the 
proposed reforms in administration, and 
is too weak to collect even the present 
taxes, while the customs are held as se- 
curity for the French loan. It is hard 
enough to arrange a tariff to satisfy the 
various interests in a single country, and 


Algeciras Conference. Senator Spooner, 
in a reply to Senator Bacon’s speech 
against participation in the Confevence, 
made the statement, presumably on the 
authority of the President, that the 
American delegates were not to vote on 
any question, but merely to attend in 
order to see that the interests of the 
United States were not neglected. 


Js 


The separation of 
State and Church 
in France has 
brought into the foreground a number of 
serious problems, for the two Protestant 
churches of the country, the Lutheran 
and the Reformed. Especially is this the 
case for the latter, where the production 
of a schism between the advanced and 


Protestant Problem 
in France 
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the’ conservative sections seemed un- 
avoidable. in fact, not a small sectiou. 
of this church actually favored a division 
between “the right” and “the left,” think- 
ing that it would be impossible for these 
to co-operate on the basis of inde- 
pendence of the State. The more earnest 
friends of church union, however, man- 
aged to have a special synodical conven- 
tion called at Rheims as early as last 
May, in which seemingly a modus vivendi 
was effected. It, however, soon appeared 
that this compromise satisfied neither 
party. To the credit of the more liberal 
section of the church it must be said that 
these then took steps independently to 
avoid a rupture within the church when 
the break with the State cgmes.’, A free 
convention of liberal Reforined pastors 
and laymen was held recently ‘igMont- 


pellier, in which a ‘formal inyitation-was 


extended to the. conservatives, tgtome- to 
an understanding with the liberals.” .The 
latter openly .inSist upon the principle of 
“the 
thought,” as*fundamental. to... the;"hige of 
Protestantism. At the same time they de- 


mand that, in the near future, a/genetal 
conference of church authorities. be held, » 
in order to decide upon the future organ-“ 


ization of the Reformed Chyrch of 


France, but along the lines that“will not; 


demand absolute adherence to the strict 
letter of the confessions, but will give 
elbow room for the more liberally in- 
clined, within the limitations that recog- 
nize “in God and in the communion with 
‘Jesus Christ the forgiveness of sins and 
the power of morality, comfort in suffer- 
ing and the hope of eternity.” A promi- 
nent conservative German church paper 
thinks that “the orthodox sections of the 
Reformed Church in France will need 
much wisdom from above to come to the 
correct conclusion in these extremely 
difficult matters.” 


a 


Conditions Reports from Russia indi- 
in Russia cate that the Government is 

gaining ground in all parts, 
altho it will be a long and difficult task 
to reconquer the territory now in revolt. 
In the Caucasus most of the cities have 
been retaken, including Novorossysk, 
which was for three weeks in control of 
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the’ revolutionists. The Caucasian :ail- 
roads-are also now in the. hands of the 


‘authorities, but in the mountainous dis- 


tricts are altogether independent and the 
troops are not sufficient .to reduce them 
to submission. ‘lhe imsurgent govern- 
ment of Kutais has interdicted taxes and 
is levying its own import duties. In 
Tiflis -and Elizabethpol there has been 
much fighting between the. Armenians 
and Mohammedans, in which several hun- 
dred persons have been killed. In the 
Baltic Provinces the course of the revo- 
lution was strikingly like that in France 
in 1793. The clergy were forbidden to 
preach or expelled, Socialist orators took 
their places.in the pulpits, and marriages 
were- celebrated under the red flag. lor 
traveling thru the country passports, 


‘printed in Lettish and Hebrew and signed 


ospel and‘ liberty of. theelogical: - 


by the insurgent leaders, are necessary. 
In the neighborhood of Libau_ twenty- 
seven castles have been pillaged and the 
total damage is estimated at $3,000,000. 
Many of these old German manors con- 
tained priceless collections of books and 
art’ treasures. The Government is re- 
gaining: the control of the Siberian Rail- 


“road, which has been in the hands of the 


, striking employees and the mutinous 


soldiers for some time. Loyal troops re- 
turning from Manchuria have now been 
stationed at Irkutsk, Omsk and other 
cities, and the road and telegraph lines 
are in running order. Irkutsk was found 
to be. without any government, for the 
Vice Governor, the Chief of Police and 
other officials had all been killed or 
wounded. Now that the Government is 
getting the upper hand it shows a pro- 
nounced reactionary tendency. The as- 
sembling of the Duma has been post- 
poned till April, and Count Witte now 
states that the Duma will be immediately 
dissolved if it interferes with the funda- 
mental laws of the empire and the main- 
tenance of the autocracy. The budget 
statement for 1906, altho it endeavors to 
gloss over the real conditions, shows that 
Russia is very much crippled financially. 
The gold resérve, of which Russian 
financiers have been so proud, has been 
heavily drawn upon, and it will be neces- 
sary to borrow $240,500,000 to make the 
receipts and expenditures balance. The 
total cost of the war appears as $1,050,- 
000,000. 
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os The Church in Social Service 
revo- + 
rance A Study of Denominations in New York City 
ee BY THE REV. W. D. P. BLISS 
lages [The following article is the result of an original and comprehensive investigation into 
Kor some of the economic aspects of the Christian Church that have been the subject of 
ports, much criticism of late years. Dr. Bliss has investigated only the churches of this city 
igned but it is probable that the problems he here discusses are typical of the problems of_ most 
: of the other churches of the land. This article will be followed by a second and con- 
sary. cluding paper, and the two, we believe, will form a very important contribution to the sub- 
enty- ject. Mr. Bliss is now rector of an Episcopal Church on Long Island, and is the author 
d the of the admirable “Encyclopedia of Social Reform,” and various other books and essays of 
9,000. a radical nature.—Ep1rTor.] 
- con- 
; and E who studies the churches of New Some brave preacher, some bold icono- 
S re- H York city from the standpoint of clast, might throw down the Golden 
Rail- social reform will find the situ- Calf, drive out the hypocrites, snap once 
of the ation at once less sensational and more for all the chain of money, make the 
inous hopeless than probably he will have been church strong and true and beautiful as 
DS Te- led to expect. According to a view in the glow of her early youth. He who 
been quite ordinarily held among reformers, attempts that today will find the task far 
other the church is an organization mainly de- different and far more difficult, if not 
lines voted to the worship of the Golden Calf, impossible. What is the difficulty we 
Found her members largely either mammon shall see better after we have taken up, 
r the worshippers or hypocrites or both, her one by one, the different churches or ~ 
> and clergy professional posers, whose words leading denominations and seen the con- 
d or are for sale and whose slightest tenden- dition in each. 
nt is cies to free speech are muzzled by the We will commence with the Church 
pro- millionaire bondholder who looms large of Rome, for this is at once the largest, 
€ as- in the front pew. Such is the church in some ways at least, the strongest and 
post- according to the Socialist orator and tHe wealthiest, and often considered the 
now radical pamphleteer. Such is not the most successful and the most hopeful of 
iately church as she really is, not the church ll the religious bodies in New York. 
anda- as we have found her after a study con- We will confine ourselves, for the sake 
main- tinued now for many months or even of convenience, to Manhattan and the 
udget years, and pursued through all branches Bronx, but the case will not be found 
rs to and denominations of churches, Chris- materially different in Brooklyn, in Rich- 
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tian or otherwise. The reality is far 
different, but also, we think, far more 
serious, far more sobering, than if the 
ordinary view were true. If it were true 
things might be changed. If the church 
were only given to mammon worship, 
her members. only hypocrites, the free 
speech of her clergy only bound with a 
golden chain, this might ‘be broken. 


mond or in Queens. 

There are in Manhattan and the 
Bronx 114 Roman Catholic churches, 
more than of any other one religious 
body, except the Jews, and attended by 
some million parishioners (1,200,000 in 
the archdiocese, which includes several 
up-river counties). This means an av- 
erage of nearly 9,000 to a parish, which 
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certainly seems to indicate strength and 
growth and prosperity. Roman Catho- 
lics, as is well known, go to church. 
Her early masses, her solemn feast days, 
her days of requisition—even her days 
of devotion for men alone—show what 
a hold the Church of Rome still pos- 
sesses upon her children. One Roman 
Catholic Church has an early mass at 
2 a. m. for the convenience of printers 
and typesetters. A Protestant Church 
tried to duplicate this and failed. Rome, 
to an extent, has the mass and the 
masses. 

Rome is not, however, poor in New 
York. According to the “Brooklyn 
Eagle Almanac” the 114 Roman Catho- 
lic parishes have a total property, includ- 
ing parsonages, hospitals, etc., of $29,- 
896,100. It is probably much more, for 
in 1903, according to the City Record, 
the Roman Catholic exemptions for 
Manhattan and the Bronx was $39,215,- 
450, with a valuation of over $41,000,- 
000. On this there rests an indebted- 
ness of some $6,000,000, leaving some 
$35,000,000 clear, a property in the main 


well placed, for Rome is well known to 
have a genius for real estate and to have 
read deep into the gospel of the corner 
lot. 

This vast property has been obtained, 
little by little, in the main, by small 


gifts. Each poorest Roman Catholic is 
trained—nay, even compelled to give. 
There is probably more equality and uni- 
versality of giving in the Church of 
Rome than in any other communion. 
Rome is certainly democratic so far as 
getting goes. She gets from all. Among 
these 114 churches there is not one so 
largely built by an individual or by a 
family that it is commonly identified 
with any one name. At New Rochelle 
there is a Roman Catholic Church, fre- 
quently spoken of as the Iselin Church, 
but this is outside of the city limits. 
Catholic churches, too, are parochially 
democratic. Each parish supports itself. 
The weaker parishes are not, as a rule, 
aided by the richer. There are no Ro- 
man Catholic missions in New York 
city as there are in the Protestant Epis- 
copal and some other churches. Rome 
in all this seems a church of the people, 
for the people, and in giving, at least, 
supported by the people. 
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But is she therefore truly a people’s 
church? Is she or can she be counted 
for reform? Is she for the man against 
the dollar, the people against their op- 
pressors, liberty against monopoly, plu- 
tocracy, plunder? Never and not for 
one moment. Rome can not be. In all 
these 114 churches we have been' able to 
learn of but one Roman Catholic priest 
who has any reputation for saying 
aught, doing aught, or caring aught, for 
the people’s social coma. Upon Father 
Ducey alone seems to have fallen, in any 
measure, the mantle of Dr. McGlynn. 
A church which succeeded finally in 
silencing a Father McGlynn has not en- 
couraged or allowed others to follow his 
example. Even Father Ducey shows 
more what can not be done within the 
Church of Rome than what can. Democ- 
racy of the real kind can not be. With 
a so-called political Democracy—that is, 
well, Tammany—Rome is sometimes in 
suspiciously close affiliation. Tammany’s 
district leaders and ward heelers, un- 


-doubtedly under directions from the 


Wigwam, ever stand in with the Catho- 
lic priests within their districts, and 
often ostentatiously give to the parish 
church, but this is politics, neither de- 
mocracy nor religion. The truth is that 
Rome’s democracy is like Tammany’s— 
equality under a boss. This always has 
been so and always must be so while she 
remains Roman. Rome can take money 
from everybody. She can even, in a 
sense, make everybody equal—under her 
priests, but here her democracy ends. 
Does she or can she allow the people any 
voice in the spending of their moneys, 
in the organization of their parishes, in 
the choosing of their spiritual lords, in 
the ordering of the Church at large? 
Never! Rome’s democracy ends with 
the getting of the money. 

Instead, as a rule, she stands in with 
the money lords. One of her prominent 
archbishops is so hated for. standing in 
with a great railroad magnate that he 
cannot be invited to a parish fair in his 
own diocese. We doubt if there is any 
religious communion which makes her 
spiritual favors so dependent upon 
money as does the Church of Rome. 
Her masses for the dead, her dispensa- 
tions from the marriage vow, the right 


of burial in her cathedrals, even the giv- 
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ing of her sacraments, and pews within 
her churches, are all for money. She 
supports her priests and builds her 
churches by lottery tickets and gambling 
at parish fairs, as few Protestant 
churches would dream of doing, and 
often in violation of the civil law. Such 
are well proven facts. We are not fault- 
ing her parish priests and devoted nuns. 
These are usually faithful, honest, sacri- 
ficing—if not always of the highest edu- 
cation, nor using the most modern meth- 
ods. Rome is usually a few centuries 
behind even in her charities and institu- 
tions, but her clergy and, above all, her 
Sisters of Charity, are usually, we think, 
faithful and hard working fathers and 
mothers of the poor. Only their 
hands are tied, and they have to work 
in a narrow groove. Said a Roman 


Catholic priest to me: “The priests are 
all busy administering the sacraments, 
teaching the commandments, and not do- 
ing anything to see that the command- 
ments are observed.” Statistics bear this 
out. Of the 34,014 persons of foreign 


birth held for trial or convicted in the 
magisterial courts of New York city in 
1904, 10,130 were born in Ireland and 
5,273 in Italy, or, taken together, 45 per 
cent. of the whole number, while Eng- 
land, Scotland and Germany together fur- 
nished only 17 per cent. It is Rome’s con- 
stituents who largely fill our police 
courts, our prisons and our reformato- 
ries. Such a Church can do little for so- 
cial reform. As a matter of fact, she 
does nothing. In Europe, in Belgium, 
in Austria, in Germany, she is essaying 
a sort of paternal and_ ecclesiastical 
church socialism to try to retain her hold 
on the working classes, so many of 
whom Socialism, truly democratic, is 
taking from her. In New York she does 
not even attempt this. The only Roman 
Catholic priests who have daclared out 
and out for Socialism have left the 
Church. Rome in America is with the 
railroad king, the real estate owner, the 
wealthy convert. Consequently she is 
not growing. Her apparent growth is 
because of a large Roman Catholic im- 
migration, all of which she does not re- 
tam. Losing ground in practically every 
European country, thousands of her chil- 
dren are coming to this country, and 
Naturally she keeps some. But accord- 


ing to the careful investigations of the 
New York Federation of Churches, 
Roman Catholic parishioners formed 
26.7 per cent. of the population of Man- 
hattan in 1902 and 26.5 per cent. in 1903. 
According to the “Eagle Almanac,” in 
1905 it was only 19.7. To put it bluntly, 
the world has found Rome out and few 
workers for the future will look to her 
for help. 

When we come to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church we come to conditions very 
different. Here is the one Church in 
New York city that is growing—gain- 
ing rapidly on the population, a Church 
full of every kind of good works, a 
Church almost alone in the city some- 
what famous for free speech. Is there 
here any more hope for social reform? 
We fear that there is not. 

It would seem, however, at first sight 
that there was. Not a few, and among 
them some of the most prominent, Epis- 
copal clergymen in New York city speak 
often for reform. They denounce the 
rule of money and warn fashionable con- 
gregations against the dangers of fash- 
ion, of social corruption and of civic 
shame. When they come to positive re- 
forms the number who speak out is less 
and their advocacy of them is neither 
very radical nor very strenuous, but it is 
perhaps more so than in all the other 
religious bodies put together. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church may even 
be called the Church of Free Speech, so 
far as the clergy are concerned. Let 
there be called in the city, for any de- 
partment of reform, be it a church and 
stage guild, an association in the inter- 
ests of labor, a public ownership meet- 
ing or any kind of factory or civic re- 
form, and of the few clergymen present 
a full half will be of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Bishop Potter is the one 
bishop in New York city whose presence 
is enthusiastically desired and cheered at 
labor banquets and at reform meetings. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church is the 
one organization that has developed a 
Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor, an Act- 
ors’ Church Alliance and a Christian 
Social Union. 

On. another line, this Church is doing 
probably more than all other churches 
put together. This is in institutional 
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work and philanthropic activities. By 
count the other day in. the settlements 
and charitable organizations of the 
United States, with New York as no ex- 
ception, out of 1,000 workers the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church was found to 
have produced some 21 per cent. of the 
communicants—far more than any other 
church. Of the fourteen leading institu- 
tional churches in New York city fully 
seven, and those seven among the larg- 
est, are Protestant Episcopalian. The 
great work and the varied work done at 
St. Bartholomew’s, in many languages 
and in almost every practicable line of 
effort, with an annualexpenditure of some 
$200,000, is well known. The institu- 
tional activities of St. George’s, spending 
$44,000 per year; of Trinity Parish, of 
Grace Church, of St. Chrysostom’s, of 
Calvary, of Ascension, of St. Michael’s, 
of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
are only less extehsive. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in ‘New York city 
seems the Church of Free Speech and of 
Good Works. Can usefulness go fur- 
ther? But is there not another side? Is 
the Protestant Episcopal Church ruled 
by money? We fear, if the truth were 
known, it would be found that there is 
no other church organization in the city 
so much under the power of money. We 
do not. mean under the direct dictation of 
millionaires; we mean something more 
serious. There are in Manhattan and 
the Bronx seventy-three parishes and 
twenty-two missions or chapels of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Different 
from the Roman Catholic parishes 
among the poor, these missions or chap- 
els are not self-sustaining, but largely 
maintained by wealthy foster parishes. 
Trinity Church maintains eight churches 
or chapels, tho two of these are them- 
selves wealthy and practically indepen- 
dent. Most of the larger Episcopal par- 
ishes maintain at least one mission. 
More, perhaps, than in any other church 
communion, the money of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church comes in large, uncer- 
tain sums from the wealthy and in very 
small amounts from the poor. She is dis- 
tinctively the church of wealth. Meas- 
ured by her total church properties, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church stands sec- 
ond in New York city, credited by the 
“Eagle Almanac” with $24,531,800 in 


1905. But this leaves out many wealthy 
parishes—St. Bartholomew’s, for exam- 
ple. The City Record list for 1903 puts 
the Protestant Episcopal exemptions in 
Manhattan at $46,508,150, altho this in- 
cludes Columbia University, whose pres- 
ident must always be Episcopalian, ; but 
which can scarcely truly be called de- 
nominational. Upon this vast property, 
too, there rests scarcely any indebted- 
ness, making the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the total value of her proper- 
ties second only to Rome, and in pro- 
portion to the number of her independent 
parishes vastly wealthier than the Roman 
Catholic parishes. But it is when we 
come to her communicants that we real- 
ize what the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York city really is. Her 
communicants number in Manhattan and 
the Bronx 68,989—far more than any 
other Protestant communion and only 
exceeded by the Roman. Among these. 
of course, especially in her missions and 
chapels, are many thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people either poor 
or of very moderate means. Yet remem- 
ber, that the missions or chapels are 
largely supported by the wealthier par- 
ishes, and when we. come to these, while 
accurate figures are impossible, the pre- 
ponderance of this influence of wealth is 
almost overwhelming. It is estimated 
that of the seventy-five men in New York 
city who are not only millionaires, but 
multi-millionaires, most of them the 
wealthiest men in the United States, at 
least 40 or over 50 per cent. are com- 
municants (most of them) or pew hold- 
ers in Protestant Episcopal churches. 
Take a few instances: In one parish, St. 
Thomas’ alone, are at least seven multi- 
millionaires. St. Bartholomew’s has the 
vast Vanderbilt wealth and many of the 
Vanderbilt connections. Trinity Church 
is the parish of the Astors. St. George’s 
has J. P. Morgan, R. Fulton Cutting and 
Charles M. Schwab. Grace Church has 
E. H. Harriman, the Rhinelanders, the 
Wolff estate. St. James’, St. Mark’s, 
Christ Church, Ascension, the Incarna- 
tion and other parishes each have fami- 
lies among the leaders in wealth, in fash- 
ion-and in social distinction. Ought not 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York to do something in the way of 
charity? The “Eagle Almanac” states 
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that the Protestant Episcopal churches 
in Manhattan and the Bronx raise $1,- 
786,589 a year. It is doubtless very 
much more than this, but there are prob- 
ably a dozen single communicants in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church who could 
raise this amount each year and yet 
scarcely feel it. 

Now, the rectors of these multi-mil- 
lionaires are not muzzled by these par- 
ishioners. We have spoken of the free 
speech of the Protestant Episcopal pul- 
pit. It is true, especially in some of the 
wealthier parishes. But how about 
action? Does the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as a body do aught for reform 
outside of charity? Its charities we 
have seen to be largely dependent on 
those men of means. Outside of charity, 
realize the situation. Does a progressive 
judge in New York city write a book on 
public ownership,-he finds that the peo- 
ple’s rights to the streets are being sur- 
rendered in virtual perpetuity to a great 
private corporation over which an emi- 
nent Protestant Episcopalian presides as 
president. He tells us that other rights 
are being surrendered, and at a Public 
Ownership meeting it is openly charged 
that nineteen public franchises of, colos- 
sal value are being given away by a com- 
mission over which another eminent 
Protestant Episcopalian presides as pres- 
ident. He finds that another great fran- 
chise is granted to a colossal railroad 
over which another man, identified with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, pre- 
sides as president. The chief rival, if it 
be a rival, of this railroad may almost be 
called a Protestant Episcopal railroad. 
When it comes to banking and insurance, 
the control of the banks and insurance 
companies of the United States are said 
to be divided between an eminent Bap- 
tist and still another eminent Protestant 
Episcopalian. Is it a question of land, 
the one colossal landlord of New York 
city is a family, also Protestant Episco- 
pal, and identified with it is a great land 
corporation, under the name of a Protest- 
ant Episcopal church. When insurance 
companies are flayed before the: public, 
every other prominent culprit is a Prot- 
estant Episcopalian. Is it this church to 
which the people are to look for help in 


the battle with Consolidated Gas, Con- ° 


solidated Transit, and the land. monop- 


oly, the greatest robbery of them all? 
Again we say these multi-millionaires do 
not muzzle the mouths of their rectors. 
Why should they? Shares vote, not 
voices. 

And do these gentlemen of money not 
influence the action of the Church? The 
typical Protestant Episcopal millionaire 
is not an inactive churchman. He is 
often very active and considers himself 
a true and logical churchman. One of 
them has his private chaplain; another 
his private chapel. Any number of them 
are wardens or vestrymen or delegates to 
conventions from leading or from minor 
Episcopal parishes. The total wealth 
and monetary influence of the lay dele- 
gates to the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York no man 
can measure, and no man can sit in that 
convention without realizing that liter- 
ally money talks. 

These men largely rule in the national 
councils of the Church. The wealthy 
Eastern dioceses have a partiality for 
millionaire lay deputies. New York, en- 
titled to four lay deputies, sends three 
millionaires. Long Island, out of four, 
sends two millionaires. Massachusetts, 
out of four deputies, chooses two million- 
aires. Western Massachusetts, out of 
four, sends three millionaires. Pittsburg 
sends two; Pennsylvania sends two out 
of five (one being a substitute). One 
of these distinguished churchmen—J. P. 
Morgan—we name him because he per- 
haps represents the millionaire church- 
man at his best—is in the habit at each 
Convention of hiring and furnishing a 
regal house, which the bishops are wont 
to call the Syndicate House, chartering 
an especial train and conveying and en- 
tertaining some of the distinguished 
bishops and lay deputies of the Conven- 
tion as his private guests. Naturally 
his voice is said to carry far in the 
august councils of the Church. At a re- 
cent Protestant Episcopal Triennial Con- 
vention the proprietor of the hotel which 
daily entertained most of the guests— 
the Syndicate guests excepted—declared 
that he had entertained many conven- 
tions of many different kinds—insurance 
men, theatrical men, railroad men, poli- 
ticians of every party—but that he had 
never entertained any set of men who 
spent so much money, or whose wives, 
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when present, flashed so many jewels as 
these distinguished representatives of the 
Church and the Galilean Carpenter. 

Verily there are two sides to the re- 
form tendencies of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. When Bishop Potter was 
elected to his episcopate, a prominent 
presbyter sent to him as a suggestion for 
his episcopal seal the design of a man 
trying to ride four horses at once, each 
horse going in a different direction. We 
think the good bishop holds his seat with 
an ability and a dexterity unequalled by 
any ecclesiastic in New York, but the 
task is not easy. Free speech in the pul- 
pits makes it, however, easier and is 
harmless. A prominent New York 
rector once said to the writer: “When 
I talk theological heresy, my people like 
it; when I talk sociological heresy, the 
people say, “The old man is at it again.’ ” 
There is a good deal of sociological 
heresy talked in Protestant Episcopal 
clerical circles in New York city, but the 
church of the Vanderbilts, of J. P. Mor- 
gan, of the Astors, is not going: to de- 
clare today or tomorrow or the day after 
for any very radical or practical social 
reform. 

We pass to the Lutheran Church. 
Here, you say, is a great Church of the 
people, a free Church, a growing Church, 
a Church not ruled by wealth. But does 
it, therefore, or will it, therefore, do any- 
thing for economic or social reform? He 
who thinks this is doomed to as bitter 
disappointment as in either of the com- 
munions we have already considered. 

The Lutheran Church stands third in 
Greater New York in the number of 
communicants, tho in Manhattan she has 
fewer than the Presbyterian Church. In 
Manhattan and the Bronx she is cred- 
ited, in all her branches, by the “Eagle 
Almanac,” with 19,811 communicants. 
She is, too, a growing Church. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church is said by 
the New York Federation to have grown 
on Manhattan Island more than all other 
religious bodies combined, but consoli- 
dated Lutheranism comes next, and in 
percentage of increase Lutheranism re- 
ceritly has grown faster than the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. There are 


forty-nine Lutheran churches in New - 
York city of one kind or another with a 
church property of upward of $3,000,- 


ooo. These forty-nine parishes or 
churches are practically each self-sup- 
porting and economically independent. 
There is little indebtedness -and less en- 
dowment. , Coming to her parishioners 
there are few men of what might be 
called great wealth and none who rank 
among the wealthiest of the country. 
Said a Lutheran pastor: “When a Lu- 
theran does become wealthy he becomes 
a Protestant Episcopalian.” The Lu- 
theran Church in New York city has 
made her growth mainly by the faithful 
confirming and instructing in the Bible 
of the boys and girls in her parishes. 
This is her main work and her main re- 
liance. Here surely, you say then, is an 
admirable Church. The Lutheran com- 
municants are mainly of the lower mid- 
dle class, with not a few that are among 
the very poor. Yet who ever heard of a 
Lutheran clergyman in New York city 
saying anything or doing anything or, 
seemingly at least, caring anything for 
social or economic reform? As a Lu- 
theran clergyman said to the writer, the 
only reform on which the Lutheran 
Church is radical—we pricked up our 
ears—is in not opposing the saloon, as 
such, but only its abuses. Evidently eco- 
nomic and social reforms in New York 
city will not be much advanced by the 
Church of Luther. 

Why? It is the typical Church of the 
lower bourgeoisie and its faith is typi- 
cally bourgeoisie. We have spoken of 
consolidated Lutheranism, but there is no 
such thing. There are in the United 
States at least twenty-three absolutely 
independent and ecclesiastically distinct 
Lutheran denominations. Most of these 
are represented in New York city and 
absolutely distinct. There are, in the 
first place, German Lutherans, Danish 
Lutherans, Finnish Lutherans, Finnish 
Apostolic Lutherans, Norwegian Luther- 
ans and Icelandic Lutherans. Then 
there are Buffalo Lutherans, Texas Lu- 
therans, Missouri Lutherans, Iowa Lu- 
therans and Hauge’s Lutherans. There 
is the Missouri Synod, the English Mis- 
souri Synod and the New York Missour! 
Synod. All these are absolutely distinct. 
and we know not how many of them are 
in New York. This in itself spells eco- 
nomic and social weakness. But what 
may be called the Lutheran economic or 
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social theory is the main source of its 
failure in this respect. The Lutheran 
churches believe in the State; they be- 
lieve in what they call the Christian 
State; they have generally derived from 
German sources the old Germanic con- 
ception of the paternal Christian State. 
Consequently, the State being considered 
a Christian body, they leave to it the 
formation and execution of all social and 
economic reforms. This is the State’s 
duty. The Christian clergyman need not 
concern himself about it. If it is not 
done it is not the clergyman’s fault, but 
the State’s. The clergyman’s duty is to 
baptize, to marry, to bury, to administer 
occasional sacraments, and, above all, to 
confirm and instruct the young. This 
theory, born under the old State pater- 
nalism of the German Empire, the Lu- 
theran clergyman applies to a New York 
city ruled by Tammany and a New York 
State ruled by the lobby at Albany. Ver- 
ily, the forces of corruption and monop- 
oly have nothing to fear from the Lu- 
theran clergymen of New York city. 
Next to the Lutherans in Greater New 
York in the number of communicants 
and before them in Manhattan and the 
Bronx comes the Presbyterian Church. 
In the wealth of its communicants and 
the social standing of its families it re- 
sembles, tho at a considerable remove, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is 
like the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but without the free speech of her clergy, 
nor showing nearly so great an activity, 
at least so far as the Church goes, in 
charitable and institutional work. There 
are fifty-three Presbyterian churches in 
Manhattan and the Bronx and eleven 
chapels or missions, like those of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, largely 
supported by wealthy parent churches. 
The Presbyterian Church has some 
30,000 communicants, with a church 
property valued at’ over $10,000,000. 
Her money is raised, as again in the 
Episcopal Church, from the wealthy few, 
and the moderate many or poor, tho the 
wealthy are not so wealthy nor the poor 
so numerous as in the Church to which we 
have compared her. Two of the great 
mstitutional churches of the’ city are 
Presbyterian, tho others are doing some 
institutional work. Outside of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s reform efforts, none of the Pres- 


byterian pastors have come to the front 
in reform eftort, tho there seems to be a 
little group of men around Uhion The- 
ological Seminary progressive in almost 
every line. It is a significant fact that 
two sons of the leading Presbyterian di- 
vines of a generation ago have left the 
Presbyterian fold to develop radical eco- 
nomic views, one entering the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. A valiant Presby- 
terian clergyman in Chicago, the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, has galvanized the Pres- 
byterian Home Missionary Society into 
creating a labor department and has in- 
duced several Presbyterian clergymen to 
register themselves as fraternal dele- 
gates to labor unions, so that even the 
Presbyterian Church in New York is 
coquetting with the Central Labor Union 
in this direction. But both parties seem 
very coquettish about it, and the alliance, 
to say the least, is not firm. Certainly 
the Presbyterian Church in New York 
gives no promise of setting the world on 
fire in economic reform. It is engaged 
in struggling to add to its members 
enough to balance those who die. 

Next in New York city, in point of 
numbers, come the Methodist, Baptist, Re- 
formed and Congregational bodies. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has sixty- 
three churches and chapels and 19,420 
communicants, with church properties of 
some $6,000,000. But of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and social and eco- 
nomic reform nearly nothing can be said. 
The two do not go together. A few 
Methodist clergymen would like to “do 
something for the workingman,” but do 
not know what to do. Evangelicalism 
has seemed to quench the social gospel 
of the evangels. 

The.fifty-two Baptist churches in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, with their 19,738 
members and their property valued at 
$6,000,000, present almost the one sensa- 
tional instance in New York city of a de- 
nomination largely ruled by one wealthy 
man. The well known Bible class in this 
denomination, led by Mr. J.D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., shows what money can do, and Am- 
ity Church, in this same denomination, 
shows what devotion cannot do. The 
Bible class, aided by perhaps $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of advertising, is known thru 
the United States. At Amity Church 


one of the purest, bravest souls in New 
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York city ‘reaches to but a handful. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller agrees to double 
each year the amounts raised by the Bap- 
tist City Mission and the New York 
State Baptist Convention. The result is 
that it is more than whispered that if any 
Baptist city missionary or State preacher 
pleases Mr. Rockefeller he remains; if 
he does not, he goes. However it be 
with his money, the Church of Mr. Rock- 
efeller certainly has a taint in the eyes 
of the world. 

The Reformed Church, commonly 
known as the Dutch Reformed Church 
in New York city, is, of course, the old- 
est religious body in Manhattan and heir 
therefore to large social prestige and 
endowments of great value. Its twenty- 
nine churches and chapels, with 11,526 
communicants, have property valued at 
$4,600,000. The property of the Colle- 
giate Church alone is estimated at $1,- 
500,000. Perhaps more than any other 
communion in New York city, with the 
single exception of Trinity Parish, with 
its $9,000,000, it draws its resources, not 
from the present, but from the past. The 
policy of Peter Stuyvesant and of the 
clergy of New Amsterdam, who held 
that “faith and the flag go together,” 
gave the Church of Holland a virtual 
monopoly of religion in old Manhattan, 
and the bequest of John Harpendinck in 


1723 largely created the Collegiate 
Church’s wealth on which she lives to- 
day. In the Reformed Church.are many 
earnest and active men. One of the 
most active and useful laymen in New 
York city, he who is doing more, we 
were going to say, than all others put 
together, in drawing the denominations 
together for practical work, the secretary 
of the New York Federation of 
Churches, belongs to this communion. 
But a church with so much of its eco- 
nomic treasure in the past cannot be ex- 
pected to have a very advanced economic 
faith, and the Reformed churches do not 
belie this expectation. They stand with 
most of the other churches of New York 
city for some charity, a dignified, es- 
thetic religious life and some individual 
Christian activities. 

Of the remaining Christian denomina- 
tions we cannot and need not speak. 
Among them all is scarce one clergyman, 
in the city, with the possible exception 
of one or two Congregational clergymen 
in minor positions, who is known to have 
said aught or done aught for any radical 
reform. In these denominations, as in 
the Churches we have studied, we have 
the spectacle of a Church without a 
prophet, and the people languish, tho, as 
we shall see later, they do not mourn. 


Amityvitte, Lone IsLanp. 


Tuskegee 


BY LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 


Wuererore this busy labor without rest? 

Is it an idle dream to which we cling, 

Here where a thousand dusky toilers sing 
Unto the world their hope? “ Build we our best 
By hand and thought,” they cry, “ altho unblessed.” 

So the great engines throb and anvils ring, 

And so the thought is wedded to the thing ; 
But what shall be the end, and what the test? 
Dear God, we dare not answer, we can see 

Not many steps ahead, but this we know— 

If all our toilsome building is in vain, 
Availing not to set our manhood free, 

If envious hate roots out the seed we sow, 

~The South will wear eternally a stain. 


Tuskecre, ALA, 





“The Revolutionary Way” 


[The following article is written by a gentleman who is now act- 
ing as our special correspondent in Russia, and in whom we have 


the greatest confidence. 


The article itself shows that no one could 


have better facilities for getting at the heart of the revolutionary 
movement than he. When we announce his name, as we hope to do 
after he has left Russia, our readers will recognize in him an old 


friend. Our correspondent will 
the occasion demands.—Ebiror. ] 


“Come immediately to Street, House 


16, Apartment 10; you can be of service. * I 
shall wait for you until 6 o’clock. 


HESE few scratched lines in French 
FE were left at my door in St. Peters- 


Marie N 


burg at 4 o'clock on December 
21st, the fest day of the all-Russian gen- 
eral strike. 

Leaving word with my American 
friend that I had no idea when I could 
return, I called the isvostchik to be found 
zat the hotel door and drove off at top 
‘speed to the given number. I supposed 
this Marie N. to be the Madame N. who 
had introduced me the day before to 
Maxim Gorki and who had offered to 
open|the way into the inmost revolution- 
ary sanctuaries. Some fifty-five or sixty 
vears of age, she was nevertheless the 
livest and most “American” of all the 
revolutionists I had met. I had tried to 
reach Gorki for several days. Two ex- 
cellent introductions I had brought from 
revolutionists in Paris and Warsaw. 
Half sick and exhausted with overwork, 
he was avoiding some of his best friends. 
I was even able to arrange an audience 
with Count Witte before I could reach 
him. But Madame N. arranged the mat- 
ter in an hour. 

The wife of a former Minister, I be- 
lieve (perhaps it was a general), she had 
devoted many years of her life to the 
education of the city workmen, exhaust- 
ing a large fortune in the work. When 
I found her she was living in a garret 
room and had only tea and rather stale 
biscuits to offer as refreshment. An en- 
thusiastic but also level headed woman, 
she is the only person I have found who 
is in equally good relations with the revo- 
lutionists of all three groups—the So- 
cial Democrats, the Social Revolution- 
ists and the Union of Unions, the princi- 
pal organizations of the working people, 
the peasants and the professional classes. 
Thru Madame N. I thought, as we flew 
along the Nevski, perhaps I am at last 
to meet. the executive of the Council of 


follow this article by others, as 


Labor Deputies, the most talked of and 
the most powerful of all the revolution- 
ary committees of Russia. 

It had been no difficult matter to get 
into touch with the managers of the So- 
cial Democratic and Social Revolution- 
ary parties or with the executive of the 
Union of Unions of all Russia. The 
preparations for the general strike were ° 
discussed for weeks quite openly in the 
newspapers representing these organiza- 
tions, the murder of General Sakarow 
was publicly condoned, and even the pro- 
posed armed uprising was coolly dis- 
cussed in the Socialist organs. The 
Council of Labor Deputies, unlike the 
Social Democrats and Social Revolution- 
ists, is not a political party; and, unlike 
the Union of Unions or the Central Bu- 
reau of Labor Unions, it is not a profes- 
sional organization. This is the body or- 
ganized by the now famous Krustaloff 
and a little band of skilled workmen 
which undertook to give a sort of provi- 
sional government to the workmen of 
St. Petersburg after the manifesto of 
October 17th and the first general strike. 
It had quite openly furthered the strike 
of the Post and Telegraphs, made a 
crime against the State by the Czar’s 
ukase; it had openly prepared for the 
present general strike and had sent its 
emissaries to organize similar bodies all 
over* Russia. 

It had also been easy enough to attend 
meetings of this body until the wholesale 
arrest of all its members a week before, 
and a second wholesale arrest on the day 
before the proclamation of the strike. I 
wanted to visit its sessions in person, 
because I wanted to know, first, how far 
the movement had been disorganized by 
the wholesale arrests, and, second, 
whether it was really a workers’ move: 
ment or one promoted by the conven- 
tional “handful of agitators.” Finally, I 
wanted to know how hot-headed or how 
cool and far reaching were its plans. 

I arrived after a few minutes at No. 
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16 and hurried, as is usual in visiting 
revolutionary committees, to the top 
floor. I was not disappointed. 

Madame N. was not there, but I saw 
several familiar faces and was shown 
into the room where the Executive Com- 
mittee was holding its session. It was 
at once evident that only a few at most 
of the leaders of the movement had been 
captured. While several groups were 
busying themselves in various parts of 
the large room the chairman walked up 
and down with me to explain why they 
had wanted to see me at such a moment. 

“Well, here you are,” he said; “you 
see they have not got us all. You have 
here the Executive Committee of the 
Labor Deputies.” 

“Of St. Petersburg?” I asked. “No,” 
he answered, impatiently; “of all 
Russia—railroads, telegraphs and _ all. 
Now you can understand that we can’t 
have a troop of correspondents running 
after us here. The Government has re- 
turned to its old methods and is arrest- 
ing everybody it can lay its hands on. 
You know the correspondents. Can’t 
you arrange that one of them should 
come to us for the news and then give it 
to the rest?” 

I anticipated and found no difficulty 
in fulfilling his request. In return I was 
invited the same evening to attend a 
fuller meeting of the Labor Deputies. 

“My first question was already partly 
answered. The movement had not been 
disorganized by the wholesale arrests of 
the police. At the evening meeting I ex- 
pected to find an answer to the second 
question, “Was a general strike in St. 
Petersburg an artificial manifestation 
promoted by a handful of agitators, or a 
genuine movement of the majority of the 
St. Petersburg workmen?” Already I 
knew that the workmen of the Putiloff 
Works had in a large meeting expressed 
their confidence in the Labor Deputies. 
I ‘knew, too, that the Central Bureau of 
the Labor Unions had made a similar 
declaration. The question was, “Was 
the strike timely at this moment when 
the new organization of the clerks, street 
railways and electric lighting plants and 
others had been disorganized by the ar- 
rests?” Certainly the official newspaper 
of the Council had adopted no uncertain 
tone in replying to this question. 
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“We know,” the Council’s journal had 
said the day before, “that the reigning 
house of Romanoff is still strong enough 
to do violence against isolated individu- 
als. It is another question whether it is 
in a position to save its throne.” 

The revolution has again entered into 
the thickest conspirative stage. Driving 
to the evening meeting we dismissed our 
sleigh several blocks away. I arrived to 
find, again on the top floor, some sixty 
or seventy deputies crowded around a 
table in the space of an ordinary 
dining-room. Sitting next to one of the 
secretaries, who spoke French, I was 
able to follow fairly closely the meeting. 

Thirty-five of the deputies represented 
the seven “rayons” into which St. Pe- 
tersburg has’ been divided for the pur- 
poses of their organization. These depu- 
ties were, apparently, without a single 
exception, working men. Some fifteen 
special delegates represented nearly as 
many prominent railway lines. About 
ten delegates, without a vote, were ad- 
mitted from various revolutionary or- 
ganizations. Most of the latter were 
“intellectuals.” They took a prominent 
part in the meeting, but occupied alto- 
gether a decidedly subordinate position 
to the workmen. 

I did not remain thruout the whole 
meeting, but in the few hours that I was 
there I listened to the reports of all the 
deputies and a number of the delegates. 
There was no exception to the enthusi- 
asm shown by the very first speaker. 
Nearly all the factories had struck. - The 
only important exception came out a few 
days later. Each speaker told in the con- 
crete way natural to working men of in- 
cidents of the strike. There was much 
more laughter than heated talk. There 
is no question that the strike had in one 
way or another taken hold of a vast mass 
of the St. Petersburg workmen. Only 
the new organizations, such as those of 
the clerks, street railway men and elec- 
tric lighting men, had failed. But there 
was none of the spirit of a life and death 
struggle. In talking with some of the 
deputies I learned that it was not ex- 
peeted that an armed demonstration 
could be made in the central districts. 
The ‘necessity of protecting the Govern- 
ment officials, the higher aristocracy, the 
wealthy shops and banks and the Govern- 
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ment Treasury in this central district had 
forced the Government to concentrate 
there the larger part of the army of 
fifty to a hundred thousand men quar- 
tered in and about St. Petersburg in 
these revolutionary times. 

What, then, was the purpose of the St. 
Petersburg strike? Armed demonstra- 
tions in the suburbs, if they could be car- 
ried out, would have only a secondary 
influence on public opinion. Even the 
peaceful strike had little opportunity of 
invading the center of the city. 

It was doubtless the feeling of most 
of the deputies present that a part of the 
army would come over to their cause. 
Several of the speakers spoke of the 
fraternizing of the troops with the strik- 
ers. One described the marching out of 
the workmen from his factory with red 
flags flying and the singing of the ‘““Mar- 
seillaise.” 

“We soon passed a sotnia of Cos- 
sacks,” he said. “They took it all good 


naturedly and asked us what we were 
singing. We shouted back, ‘We are 
teaching you a new song. 
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Teaching the army a new song—that 
was the idea of the workers. The army 
has learned this new song in many parts 
of Russia, and it may learn it, they think, 
in St. Petersburg. Another deputy spoke 
of the refusal of a group of Cossacks to 
charge. The chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Deputies himself (an 
“intellectual”) seemed to believe enthu- 
siastically in the idea of an immediate 
armed uprising, but his view was not 
shared by the Social Revolutionaries nor 
even by all his brother Social Demo 
crats. Why, then, the strike? 

The truth is the fight had been forced, 
according to the confession of the depu- 
ties themselves. 

As long as we had the power to give 
or not to give battle, says their official 
organ, we have always postponed the 
moment of the beginning of the fight in 
order to get Ourselves more ready, but 
now the Government forces us to fight. 
The enemy’s army is moving its whole 
front against us, and no moment of hesi- 
tation is any longer possible. 

If, then, the strike has not invaded the 
heart of St. Petersburg, if it has not 
made an impression on the Government, 
the wealthy classes and the foreigners in 
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the center of the city, if it has not even 
drawn a single regiment into the revolu- 
tionary ranks, has it failed? To answer 
this question one must understand very 
broadly the latest policy of the revolu- 
tionists. The following editorial from 
The Beginning, the organ of the Social 
Democrats, at once answers this ques- 
tion and makes a bold forecast. of the im- 
mediate future. Remember, it was 
written on the 30th of November, Rus- 
sian style, a week before the outbreak 
of the strike: 


“The counter-revolutionary movement must 
lead sooner or later to a military dictatorship. 
What will be the reply of the people to this 
final step of the Government? political 
strike, but one which will have little resem- 
blance to the former political strikes. This 
next strike will be very similar to a..revolu- 
tionary insurrection.” ‘ 

The writer in no case suggests that it 
will be nothing less than an insurrec- 
tion: : 

“It cannot be otherwise. What is the spirit 
of the various social interests and classes at 
the present -moment? The Government has 
understood that constitutional phrases and 
partial reforms are not leading to-order; to 
establish order it must use the armed fist. On 
the other side, the classes which are opposed 
to the Government have radically changed their 
views as to the pacific and not bloody strike 
method. The Liberals know now that the in- 
surrection of an armed people is the only 
means of freeing our country.’ 


We shall explain hereafter what is the 
exact position of the Liberals, but let us 
quote at once this editor’s remarkable 
prediction of Moscow barricades and 
Kharkoff mutinies: 


“Under these conditions the general strike 
leads toward popular insurrection. What will 
be the picture of that insurrection? The cities 
will remain without connection with one an- 
other. The Government, which will have con- 
centrated all its forces in the capital, will try 
to crush the riots in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg, but it will have already become power- 
less to crush the revolution in the provinces. 
We must remember that the working people 
are tired of striking when the strikes are fol- 
lowed by counter-revolution, when black hun- 
dreds are then everywhere organized, and 
when, in the meanwhile, the soldiers are in a 
state of revolutionary fever and the country 
is up in arms. So, under these conditions, the 
passive strike necessarily transformed itself 
into an insurrection. The Government will be 
conquered in the provinces, which will not 
bec to wait for the capitulation of the enemy. 
The capital will give the battle cry of the 
revolution, but it will only terminate it by a 
final blow after the insurrection will have 
triumphed in the provinces.” 

St. Pererssurc, Russia. 





Penalizing Marriage and Child-Bearing 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


(Mrs. Parsons has recently been a lecturer at Barnard College in Sociology, and has 


always taken a great interest in theoretical and practical social questions. 


She has trans- 


lated Tarde’s “Laws of Imitation,” and has written somewhat extensively on philanthropic 


topics. 


She is the daughter of Henry Clews, the well-known New York banker, and the wife 


of Congressman Herbert Parsons, who has just been elected Chairman of the County Com- 
mittee of the Republican Party in this city.—Epitor.] 


Much of the painful fric- 
tion of transition that is one 
of the costs of progress is 
due to the attempt to sup- 
press instead of to adapt 
new social tendencies. 

Rarely have we a _ better illustra- 
tion of this waste of effort than the 
opposition prevailing in some quar- 
ters to the economic employment of 
women, particularly married women. 
The judicially discredited decree of the 
New York Board of Education that no 
married woman should be eligibleto teach 
in the public schools of the city was a 
striking epitome of this opposition. Had 
this archaic regulation become perma- 
nent, what would have been its effect? 
The teaching force would either have 
been composed of young, inexperienced 
and constantly changing teachers, or a 
body of celibates, analogous to the clois- 
tered teachers of the Middle Ages, would 
have been formed. The disadvantages to 
school work attendant upon the first 
outcome are too obvious to need com- 
ment. Those attendant upon the sec- 
ond outcome ought to be, but apparently 
are not, equally obvious. 

In the first place, pedagogy cannot 
afford to entirely overlook the exper- 
iences of maternity. All teachers do not 
need to be parents, but parental experi- 
ence in pedagogy is a valuable asset. In 
the second place, no community can af- 
ford to segregate any number of healthy 
women as non-child bearers. Francis 
Galton has pointed out that the sacer- 
dotal celibacy of the Middle Ages was 
one of the causes of their darkness. The 
race was thereby bred from inferior 
rather than superior stock. Our teach- 
ers, like the medieval monks and nuns, 
ought to and do belong to a superior 
stock; and to penalize marriage and 
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child-bearing for them is a 
crime against eugenics. 

Is it not utter folly to 
harangue against race-sui- 
cide and yet to _ place 
women in a__ position 
where they must choose between 
celibacy, or childlessness and idleness 
or wasteful activity? We are not 
undertaking at present to justify 
women’s wish to .work. The belief 
that they will become more content- 
ed, attractive and competent wives and 
mothers, less prone to divorce and vol- 
untary childlessness, if they are at the 
same time economic producers, is an- 
other story. That they have decided to 
work is a condition, not a theory. It 
cannot be faced with any archaism about 
what the leisure class woman ought not 
to do, nor can it be intelligently met with 
the fanciful assertion that woman’s work 
is at home. This idea is a mere Rip Van 
Winkleism. The housework of fifty 
years ago is being constantly cut down, 
and the principle of division of labor 
which rules modern industry is coming 
to be more and more recognized as ap- 
plicable to housekeeping. So that if a 
married woman wants to work at all, she 
must either be her own maid-of-all-work 
or she must find non-domestic employ- 
ment. It is impossible to believe that 
any group of men will assert that 
all women, irrespective of training or 
abilities, shall become house servants. 

Failure to think through the subject 
of the productive activity of married 
women is more serious than any small 
check it may entail upon the employment 
of women in any given place. The dead- 
wood of. an outgrown point of view 
chokes progress by hindering the empha- 
sis of public discussion from falling 
fruitfully. In the present connection 
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ptogress depends upon a study by the 
whole community of the conditions under 
which women can work best. The em- 
phasis of this study should fall: 

(1) On how all girls may be edu- 
cated with a view to making them pro- 
ducers under conditions most conducive 
to health. 

(2) On what work women can best 
do which will admit of an average inter- 
mission of two months at childbirth. 

(3) On what changes in popular sen- 
timentare desirable to makechild-bearing 
more compatible from a merely social 
point of view with productive activity. 

Only the third point appears to need 
amplification. In the first place, do we 
not find here one argument among many 
for lifting the taboo on knowledge of sex 
in education. The fundamental relations 
between the sexes in and out of mar- 
riage and the physical aspects of mater- 
nity—moral, too, for that matter—are so 
carefully concealed from young people, 
particularly from girls, that their concep- 
tions are necessarily hazy, or where they 
hear, as they often do, discussions of 
mere social conventions between the 
sexes, for example, superficial. The sub- 
jects of marriage and child-bearing have, 
therefore, little chance to take their right- 
ful place in the girl’s rational scheme of 
life. Too often the unformulated sense 
of sex hostility which seems to be a phys- 
iological character of adolescence com- 
bines with the entirely natural inference 
that marriage is incompatible with the 
development of what the girl conceives 
to be her whole personality, to turn her 
away for too long a time, or even alto- 
gether, from marriage and maternity. 

An esthetic sense which falsely ex- 
presses itself as repugnance to marriage 
and child-bearing because of their phys- 
ical characters is a not uncommon trait 
of American girls. This, too, is largely 
due to the same lack of educational 
frankness we have referred to. It is due, 
too, to another form of sex taboo, which 
requires a woman for some. months be- 
fore her child is born to live in retire- 
ment. She is particularly bound, “for 
the sake of decency,” to avoid gatherings 
of young people. This taboo is both 
hurtful to the pride and a serious handi- 
cap to the productive activity of child- 

ing women. It may lengthen the 
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period of her incapacity to work from a 
natural period of one or two to a con- 
ventional period of six or eight months. 

There is a like altho much slighter 
taboo upon lactation. Moderate work is 
not injurious to suckling; but the nurs- 
ing mother cannot perform this function 
well if she is under the strain of accom- 
modating her nursing to her work. Her 
work must be accommodated to her 
nursing, and this means that provision 
must be made for nursing at convenient 
times and places in connection with her 
work. This provision will never be made 
as long as a lactation taboo persists. 

The knowledge of the terms of suscep- 
tibility and exemption is important to 
working women. Here again women are 
handicapped by educational inadequacies 
and by taboo in general upon knowledge 
of this matter. The idea is still deep- 
rooted among us that women must bear 
children because they can’t help them- 
selves. Unfortunately, they do help 
themselves, and in ways very injurious 
both to themselves and to others. Not 
to mention grosser methods, we know 
that it is not at,all uncommon for women 
to continue to nurse a child long after 
the proper time for weaning. Unwilling 
mothers do not make the best mothers. 
The accidental child is apt to be a for- 
lorn little creature. Far better race- 
suicide than an only child custom or a 
flourishing system of foundling asylums, 
I believe, however, that direct instruc- 
tion will be much more of a check 
upon than an encouragement of race- 
suicide. It lowers the cost of children, 
so to speak, and generally, if only from 
the point of view of the children’s health 
and robustness, adds to their value. 

To sum up in conclusion, women are 
going to work, and they are not going to 
limit their work to house service. Let 
us cease to attempt to make marriage 
and child-bearing a check upon their 
work, thereby strengthening tendencies 
toward celibacy and race-suicide. In 
ways which we have not gone into here, 
the consuming and non-producing 
woman is also, because of her unprod- 
uctivity, prone to celibacy and race-sui- 
cide. Let us rather adjust work and 
marriage and child-bearing to a mini- 
mum of incompatibility by lifting inher- 
ited taboos on education in sex-facts. 

New Yorx City. 





Long Nights 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Autmor or “Tap Country Homs;’ “Orv Farm Days,” Etc. 


tween sunrise and sunset. The 
sun threatens to go below the 
wooded edge of the south at 4 o'clock. 
It did not look down into our valley 
this morning until nearly 8 o'clock. 
That is to give us but one-third of the 
twenty-four honest hours, leaving six- 
teen to darkness. When it is cloudy we 
get only six hours, or one-fourth of a 
day. It is curious that only one minute 
off per day, since July, should have left 
us so little of the superb sunlight of mid- 
summer. I shall never quite like these 
winter days, because there is so little of 
them. I am no owl, to blink at the sun 
and go abroad at midnight. 
This does not hinder makin 
of a short day. I get up at 


[twee is scarcely a peep o’ day be- 


the most 
or 7 and 


make the best of it. Daily I am grateful 


that the greasy candle of my boyhood is 
displaced by electric candles. An all 
over bath every winter morning, taken 
before a glowing grate, or by the side of 
a radiator, is not only a luxury, but a 
necessary tonic. Rub hard with a fric- 
tion towel until the heart is relieved and 
the circulation fine. Then for an outing, 
while the air is pure. The winds howl 
like a pack of wolves, and seem to have 
everything in their possession. Doctors 
may say what they please about breath- 
ing thru the nose; I will not—not when 
I know that the air is clean. It may be 
all right in the smudgy air of the city, 
but out here, on these hill tops, I will 
open my mouth and let in full drafts of 
ozone and oxygen. It is a draft that 
tingles all thru me and murders the bac- 
teria by the million. Then I go back 
with a feeling of triumph, having slain 
my enemies and having a sensation of 
being wholesome. 


If the sun comes up clear it is a good 


thing to stand or sit awhile in the sun- 
bath window—unless, indeed, you have 
waited for the sun to rise, and can sit 
here without clothes. Anyway, the first 
thing in the morning is to bathe in three 
things—water, air and sunshine. You 
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should come out of it as red as a lobster. 
This is the boy of it; the way to keep 
young. What is the use of growing old? 
It is nonsense to expect to be worn out 
at seventy—or, indeed, at any other age. 
Not one in a thousand wears out. The 
rest eat out, or whine out, or die from 
being just clogged and congested, Did 
you ever look into a congested city street ’ 
Well, the air gets horribly bad—it is a 
case of poisoning; and not much differ- 
ent is it with a human body, overloaded 
with bad material. 

How can seventy decent years wear 
out such an organism as Nature has 
given to man? I have no faith that one 
need be old too easily or so early. I can 
heartily sympathize with the boy of 
twenty, or even fifteen. I will not say so 
much for the youngsters before adoles- 
cence. I think I have lost out of my 
repertoire what were sensations at ten or 
twelve—only I remember that I planned 
my country home along about. that. time. 
Down in there somewhere I was getting 
out of the shell. The natal cord was not 
yet cut. It was my father and my moth- 
er that were still working and thinking 
and feeling in me; fortunately they were 
wise and wholesome, and fortunately 
they did not turn me over to be made 
a symposium of street boys—nor even of 
peripatetic preachers and teachers. | 
was full of their life, and their lore, at 
twelve—just there being taught to face 
the world and be myself. From that 
point there grew up a single self fellow- 
ship. I am still fifteen, but I am also 
seventy. Why not? Let us not throw 
away our years as fast as they are once 
lived. 

I said that some folks eat out their 
lives. Two meals a day are enough at 
any season; certainly during these six 
hour days. One should not make his in- 
ternal organs work harder and longer 
than the external. When we let up on 
our arms and legs, why not also on our 
stomachs? The digestion is a mill that 
grinds on, night and day, often doing 
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the work of the teeth as well. Protest 
after protest is sent up to the brain; then 
follows a strike (we call it a stroke) ; 
enfeeblement and dissolution. 

Two meals a day; and the first should 
be ‘according to the season, at 10 o’clock 
if convenient ; if not at 12. If you form 
this resolution, keep out of. sight of the 
breakfast table for a few weeks; after 
that you will not care for it, But by all 


means begin your first meal with fruit. 
In my study you shall have just now 
apples, selecting from Northern Spys, 
McIntosh Red, Princess Louise or Wal- 
ter Pease; and of pears you may have a 
Lawrence, sweet as honey, or an Anjou, 
lusciously juicy ; and there are baskets of 


grapes and persimmons. Now, with a 
stomach that has been thoroughly rested, 
you shall know the joys of feasting.: The 
odors come upstairs of corn bread (to be 
eaten with home made maple syrup) ; of 
sweet potatoes, roasted with their natu- 
ral sugar; of tomato soup, and pumpkin 
pudding—or it may be a steamed Indian 
pudding. There are no greasy com- 
pounds to spoil the fragrance. Half a 
meal of fruit and half a meal from the 
garden and the farmer’s field make a 
tidy whole. If the table be overloaded, 
that is no reason why we should. overload 
the stomach. Instead of a whole slice of 
pudding take half a slice. As for meat, 
after fifty, the less of it the better—only 
I still accept gratefully that less of it, 
especially if it be lamb. 

As one grows riper—not older—he is 
privileged in certain ways. Has he not 
had experience, and why should he not 
occasionally make it known? Among 
these rights I count as very wise that of 
telling of some of the good old days, 
and good old ways. This comes to a 
grumble only when there has been too 
much progress and too few privileges. 
Primitive life is certainly better for a 
few things. The old-time big brick 
ovens gave a sweeter bread and better 
chicken Pies, while everything was 
“done to a T;” better than any range on 
earth can do it these days. Nor do I 
hold it quite a sin to tell my wife of the 
marvelous skill of my mother as a cook. 
Bless my soul! In those days there were 
no recipe books, and, indeed, no need of 
any. Every one who undertook to man- 
age a household was herself a cookbook. 
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She did not measure and weigh, but took 
just enough of spices and sugar and but- 
ter, by instinct. 

All the before-noon I give to literary 
work. The brain may have the blood 
without any battle with the stomach. 
Page after page slips off the typewriter. 
The stenographer looks around, sighing, 
to see if we are not nearly finished. 
Well, well! Is he still not near the end? 
Will he run on forever? Half an hour . 
before dinner we throw up our hands 
and shout. The blood may once more 
gallop through the veins, and then go 
hack to the stomach in happy expecta- 
tion. We run out of doors, and are boys 
in the fields, romping with the collies, or 
possibly throwing a few balls of snow. 
We feed the cow; talk with the horse; 
count the new eggs, and then meet the 
mail carrier. 

After dinner, and such a forenoon, one 
has earned a rest. No hard brain work 
should ever be done in the p. m. of 
the day. Everybody is, or ought to be, 
young in the morning; but after dinner 
let him slow up. A Morris chair or a 
hammock swung in a sunny window, I 
do not know which is best. This is the 
time to learn why novels are written. 
One need not stuff his soul with even the 
best of them; but let them throw an 
idyllic atmosphere of imagination around 
his siesta. A good novel can carry you 
out of your study and your work world, 
can give you social life without weary- 
ing you, and then if you fall asleep who 
is offended ? 

Sleep is a new life—another world. 
Any one that sleeps well lives two col- 
lateral existences. Old age should al- 
ways have enough of it; at least an old 
age that works enough. An after-din- 
ner nap suits both my collie and myself ; 
and when we wake up from it we do not 
undertake to live the morning over 
again, but just to have an afternoon of 
it’. At this time of the year we walk 
some, we play some, and we skim the 
newspapers. From three until five visit- 
ors are welcome—especially college boys, 
who want a little help with their essays 
or debates. It is a grand thing to keep 
in full sympathy with the lads. There is 
nothing in the world so fine as a young 
fellow, who does not know a bit what he 
is going to do in the world, only he 
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means to do his best. Then there are 
the fellows who are only getting ready 
to do their second best, or their third 
best—and these I have no time for. 

A friend of sixty-five years writes that 
he has been broken down these eight 
years past. What nonsense for a de- 
cently-made-up man to talk. He was 
cut out for one hundred years easily; 
and they should have been brimful of 
good, sweet life thoughts and activities! 
"I have watched, and am convinced that 
this breaking down is, in almost all 
cases, a matter of bad habits and broken 
laws. Let him have these college boys 
around him; or let him enter into the 
fullest good will and sympathy with his 
own lads, and he will not grow old. 
Froebel taught us how to make one out 
of play and work; we may also make a 
oneness out of youth and old age. We 
begin this business of growing old by 
the time we are fifteen. Boys are made 
to associate with dictionaries and gram- 
mars instead of men. What they want 
is not Greek roots out of the “Iliad,” but 
Homer himself. That will give them a 
more vital imagination, and sweeter 
juices in their veins. Among the 
religious teachers Jesus is always the 
youth; fresh as a spring day, as strong 
as he is beautiful—and with a dash of 
human feeling at every point. The Bible 
itself is worthless but for the fine fellows 
in it. Moses may have made mistakes in 
history; he made none in his manhood 
David.and Saul had vitality to defy two 
thousand years. I think that is what 
Jesus meant when he said he came that 
we might have more Hife. 

However, one grows old faster in the 
winter than in the summer, no matter 
how wisely he may live. We must learn 
to migrate like the birds. In Florida we 
lie under the pines in January, listening 
to the bees and watching the cardinal 
birds. I never heard anything finer than 
a chorus of blackbirds—soo red winged 
choristers—in the tops of my pines. 


What perfect time they keep! No other’ 
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bird has gone beyond the solo and the 
fugue. Off with your coats at midday! 
Think of planting potatoes while you at 
the North are sawing ice for, storage, 
and of pulling carrots and beets in Feb- 
ruary—at the same time smelling this 
year’s orange blossoms and picking last 
year’s fruit. Ah, well, the time is com- 
ing when you will flock away like the 
robins; will farm it for five months in 
Florida, and then seven months in New 
England, or New York, or the North- 
west, 

These long nights are naturally pessi- 
mistic. We are children of the sun— 
Incas in thought, in love, in poetry, in 
joy, and in life. But when we get the 
day squeezed into seven or eight cloudy 
hours, we become mentally spindling, 
like potato vines that grow in the dark, 
or like short-stemmed dandelions that 
squint out from under a hedge in De- 
cember. If the season should some way 
get fixed, and the days stay short all the 
year round, we would rewrite all our lit- 
erature—even our Bible. Heaven would 
be the hot place of our hope; and Sheol 
would be covered with ice, with the ther- 
mometer down to zero—a slippery place, 
where one would find it as difficult to 
keep his physical nature erect as his 
moral. 

Our Christmas is only a readjusted 
winter holiday, originally intended to re- 
lieve the gloom and tedium of long 
nights. It has become a sort of natural 
evolution, a supplementary Providence. 
It is, as we have it, a marvelous pro- 
vision to keep up our spirits. The Christ 
idea fitted well to the natural key of the 
old time festival. It is now the breath of 
Hope, the light of Faith, the joyousness 
of Love, filling our homes and our souls, 
just when the:sun has most deserted us; 
and when the fingers of darkness get at 
our very marrow. It is now that we.are 
most children, and most feel what it is 
to have “Our Father” over us and above 
us, with a pledge of his strength and his 
love. 

Curnton, N. Y. 





Southern Representation in Congress 


\ BY SYDNEY J. BOWIE 


[Mr. Bowie is one of the youngest members of Congress, being but forty’ years old? and 
is already recognized as a leader in the counsels of Southern Democracy. We aré’ glad to 


have him state the case, in its most favorable form, 
The present session of Congress, with its recurring proposals 


to reduce the negro vote. 


for the stringent provisions intended 


to reduce Southern representation, gives timeliness to this discussion.—Ep1Tor.] 


swerable reasons why the States 

of the South ought not to be 
punished for having reformed the suff- 
rage. Before undertaking to set forth 
these reasons and arguments in support 
thereof, it would be well to clear the 
question of certain popular fallacies and 
misapprehensions. 

To begin with, the whole South has 
not undertaken to deal with the subject 
at all. Only six States have taken any 
steps whatever toward a regulation of 
the suffrage. These States in the order 
in which they acted are, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Virginia. There are 
differences in detail in each of them, but 
in only two of these States, to wit: 
Louisiana and North Carolina, was the 
so-called grandfather clause adopted, 
and even in these two States the clause 
itself expired by limitation in Louisiana 
more than five years ago, and will ex- 
pire by limitation in North Carolina 
within less than three years, to wit, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1908. Z 

The number of white persons admit- 
ted to suffrage under the so-called 
grandfather clause in each of the States 
is a purely negligible quantity, practi- 
cally not ten per cent. of the whole, and 
as the number can never be increased, 
and must from year to year be steadily 
diminished by death or removal or other 
causes named in the Constitution, it is 
quite apparent that the attention di- 
rected to this clause has been another 
instance of making a mountain out of a 
molehill. The question of real and vital 
concern is as to the permanent plan now 
in force, and which must continue so 
long as the present constitutions last. 

The permanent plan in all of these 
States is in essential features the same, 
such differences as exist relating merely 


Te my mind there are two unan- 


to detail. Being most familiar with the 
Constitution in Alabama, I would con- 
dense the provisions of the permanent 
plan in that State by saying that all per- 
sons, white or black, if they have paid 
their poll-tax and have the required resi- 
dence qualification, and freedom from 
conviction of infamous crimes, can vote, 
if they possess either of the following 
qualifications: (a) If they can read and 
write any article of the Constitution in 
the English language, and have been 
engaged in some useful trade, occupa- 
tion or calling for the better part of 
twelve months next preceding the offer 
to register. (b) Any person who owns 


three hundred dollars worth of real, or 
personal property, or forty acres of land, 


or the husband of any woman who owns 
such property, provided the taxes there- 
on have been paid. 

It is to be observed that the voter in 
order to register is not required to pos- 
sess both of these qualifications, but 
may possess either. For instance, if he 
possesses the educational qualification 
it is immaterial whether or not he pos- 
sesses the property qualification; or if 
he possesses the property qualification 
it is immaterial whether he possesses 
the educational qualification. In_ this 
respect the constitutions in the South 
are more liberal to the white and col- 
ored voter than the constitutions of sev- 
eral of the Northern States, which might 
be named. 

The right of a person entitled to reg- 
ister and vote under the permanent pro- 
vision of our Constitution is jealously 
guarded and protected. It is not de- 
pendent, as has been assumed by many, 
on the caprice or arbitrary discretion of 
the registrars. The right is firmly 
planted in the Constitution, and no reg- 
istrar can lawfully refuse the right to any 
person, white or black, entitled thereto. 
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But peradventure lest some registrars 
might act arbitrarily, both the Constitu- 
tion of the State and the act of the Leg- 
islature passed in pursuance thereof, 
grants to the applicant the right of a 


prompt appeal to the courts for the . 


ascertainment and vindication of his 
privilege of the suffrage, and the pro- 
vision is further made that on this appeal 
to the courts the applicant shall not be 
required to give security for cost. Even 
the manner of taking the appeal is 
simple. The applicant is merely re- 
quired within thirty days after a denial 
of his right to register to file a petition 
in the circuit or city court pf the county 
in which he resides, asking that the 
question of his qualifications for suffrage 
be inquired into and determined. This 
constitutes an appeal which the appli- 
cant can prosecute to the Supreme 


Court of the State, if necessary. If reg- 
istration is granted it relates back to the 
time of the application as well as for the 
future, it being permanent as long as the 
voter maintains his residence and does 
not become disqualified for some con- 


stitutional reason. 

That all negroes are not disfranchised 
in the South, is proven by the fact that 
of the fifteen Southern States all negroes 
can vote in nine of them, and in six 
Southern States all negroes can vote 
who possess either of the qualifications 
in the permanent plan above stated; in 
fact, nearly one hundred thousand ne- 
groes are already registered in the six 
Southern States above mentioned, and 
this, probably, could be extended to sev- 
eral hundred thousand if the negro 
would only pay his poll-tax, a provision 
rigidly enforced upon the whites as well 
as upon the blacks. For-example there 
are nearly one hundred thousand ne- 
groes in Alabama possessing either the 
property or educational qualifications 
for suffrage, but most of these negroes 
are subject to a poll-tax of one dollar 
and fifty cents per annum. Out of about 


one hundred thousand negroes subject’ 


to the poll-tax in Alabama in 1903, only 
1,250 paid it. The payment of the poll- 
tax is voluntary except that it is a con- 
dition of suffrage. Out of an equal 
number of whites subject to the poll-tax 
in Alabama, 89,452 paid it. These facts 
absolutely disprove the statement that 
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the negro as such is disfranchised in the 
South, or any part thereof. 

I will now state two objections to the 
reduction of representation: . First, | 
contend that the suffrage has not been 
denied or abridged in any State in the 
South within the meaning of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and, therefore, that 
Congress is without jurisdiction to order 
a reduction of representation. Secondly, 
I contend that even if it should be ad- 
mitted that suffrage has been denied or 
abridged in the South, yet the right to re- 
duce representation is discretionary with 
Congress, and under the facts and cir- 
cumstances hereafter alluded to Congress 
would not be warranted in exercising 
this discretion in that manner. I will 
consider these questions in their order: 

First, has the suffrage been denied or 
abridged within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment? The strongest 
answer to this question in the negative, 
which can be offered, is that of Hon. 
Thomas M. Cooley, a life-long Repub- 
lican, a distinguished judge and one of 
the greatest writers on Constitutional 
law that this country has produced. 
Judge Cooley, in his work entitled “The 
General Principles of Constitutional 
Law in the United States of America,” 
published in 1898, at a time when prob- 
ably a dozen States in the Union had 
educational qualifications of suffrage, 
uses this language: 

“To require the payment of a capitation tax 
is no denial of suffrage; it is demanding only 
the preliminary performance of public duty, 
and may be classed as may also presence at 
the polls with registration or the observance 
of any other preliminary to insure fairness 
and protect against fraud. Nor can it be said 
that to require ability to read is any denial of 
suffrage. To refuse to receive one’s vote be- 
cause he was born in some particular country 
rather than elsewhere, or because of his color. 
or because of any natural quality or peculiar- 
ity which it would be impossible for him to 
overcome, is plainly a denial of suffrage. But 
ability to read is something within the power 
of every man; it is not difficult to attain it, 
and is no hardship to require it. On the con- 
trary, the requirement only by indirection 
compels one to appropriate a personal benefit 
he might otherwise neglect. It denies to no 
man the suffrage, but the privilege is freely 
tendered to all, subject only to a condition 
that is beneficial in its performance and light 
in its burden.” 


The Constitution requires a new ap- 
portionment every ten years. The men 
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who framed the Fourteenth Amendment 
were to a large extent members of the 
Congress which reapportioned representa- 
tion after the census of 1870. Several 
States, notably Massachusetts, had even 
then adopted educational qualifications 
of suffrage, but there was not the 
slightest suggestion that this State 
which had taken this step in pursuance 
of a sound public policy to regulate 
and improve suffrage should be penalized 
for doing so. As a consequence no notice 
was taken of the existence of this quali- 
fication of suffrage and the apportion- 
ment in Massachusetts was based upon 
population, just as it was in all of the 
other States. Identically the same con- 
dition arose in 1880 and 1890. No sug- 
gestion from any source was heard that 
these States in the North which had 
made an effort to elevate and improve 
the suffrage should be punished on ac- 
count thereof. The first hint of such 
construction of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was heard when the States of the 
South, borrowing courage from the ac- 
tion of their Northern sisters, undertook 
in the decade between 1890 and 1900 to 
inaugurate a great, necessary and whole- 
some reform in the South within their 
own border. The necessity for such a 
reform in the South was confessedly 
more apparent and pressing than it had 
ever been in any State of the North. 
The quantity of illiteracy, both white and 
black, was far greater and all the con- 
ditions far more imperatively demanded 
reformatory action in the South than in 
any section of the country. Only after 
the South had undertaken to enter upon 
a reform which every true statesman 
who undertook the trouble to investigate 
the matter at all knew to be necessary, 
was the suggestion ever heard that the 
Constitution of the United States put the 
improvement and elevation of the suf- 
frage under a ban by the imposition of a 
drastic penalty ! 

In 1900, it looked for a time as if the 
question would be serious, but Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, one of the wisest and most far- 
seeing statesmen who ever occupied the 
Presidential chair, made short work of 
the matter in an authorized statement in 
which he declared his opposition to the 
proposal, and consequently, in 1900, Con- 
gress, in pursuance of the wishes and 


advice of Mr. McKinley, again by its ac- 
tion held that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment did not apply to any regulation of 
the suffrage such as had been adopted by 
any State in the Union. We have, there- 
fore, the contemporaneous construction 
of the framers of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, backed by the subsequent action of 
Congress, to the effect that the educa- 
tional qualifications for suffrage did not 
come within the meaning of that amend- 
ment. 

But again, the second section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment at most merely 
grants to Congress the authority to re- 
duce representation if it sees proper. It 
is like any other grant of power; 
for instance, Congress can pass or not, as 
it pleases, a bankrupt bill; it can declare 
war or not, as it pleases. It is guided in 
all these express grants of power by the 
sole inquiry as to whether or not in its 
opinion such legislation is desirable 

Ought Congress to impose a penalty 
on a State for having improved the suf- 
frage? .Is it good policy for the law- 
making body to punish the right and re- 
ward the wrong? The questions seem to 
answer themselves. 

The conditions in the South were pe- 
culiar. Reconstruction, forced upon us 
after the war, when we were helpless, in- 
flicted far more injury than the war itself. 
Conditions had reached an intolerable 
stage which required imperatively that 
some remedy should be had. 

The people of the South, or rather of 
the negro-congested States of the South, 
in the decade between 1890 and 1900 
found themselves in an attitude where 
every consideration of public policy and 
future welfare demanded a change. They 
found in the second section of the first 
article of the Constitution which their 
forefathers had helped to frame and make 
good that the right of suffrage was exclu- 
sively left with the State, and that during 
all the years the only change that had 
been made was in the provisions of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, that suffrage 
could not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. Within these limitations 
they had ample and full power to regulate 
and reform the suffrage. Other States 
had done so without penalty or complaint, 
why not they? 
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During the period of reconstruction 
we saw public debts piled up, taxes bé- 
coming confiscatory, values declining, 
business stagnant and uncertain, justice 
denied or for sale and a proud country 
paralyzed. In the period since recon- 
struction we have seen the schoolhouse 
upon every hill, progress unapproached 
in the history of the country, the popula- 
tion increasing at a more rapid rate, 
relatively, than the North in the decade 
from 1890 to 1900 for the first time since 
the first census was taken in 1790. We 
have seen the white people of the South 
expend 140 million dollars for the educa- 
tion of the negro and continue its ex- 
penditure at the rate of $6,500,000 
dollars per annum. We have seen illiter- 
acy decline among the negro population 
in the South at a greater rate than among 
the negroes of the North. We have seen 
it decline from 1870 from 86 per cent. to 
49 per cent. in 1900, and the ratio of de- 
cline in the present decade will be even 
more marked. We have seen the rail- 
way mileage increased from 20,000 to 
over 60,000 in twenty years, the spindles 
in the cotton mills, and the tons of coal 
mined have increased over 1,000 per cent. 
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during the same periods. The banking 
capital of the South has increased over 
100 per cent. in four years. Do not all 
these facts taken together demonstrate 
that the fathers left the suffrage problem 
in the right hands when they left it with 
the States to settle for themselves?’ And 
is it right or just now to say to the peo- 
ple of the South, “You may not regulate 
or reform your suffrage, however im- 
perative, except upon penalty even tho 
for forty years your sisters of the North 
have exercised the same privilege with- 
out complaint?” Will the people of the 
great North, when all the facts are laid 
before them, permit Congress to con- 
strue a constitutional amendment one 
way in the North and another way in the 
South, or will they do more, permit Con- 
gress to say to the States which have 
elevated and improved the suffrage 
“You shall be punished therefor,” and to 
the States which have debauched and de- 
graded it as it has been in many, “You 
shall be rewarded?” Does the Four- 
teenth Amendment really mean to pro- 
hibit a just and fair regulation of the 
suffrage under penalty? I cannot think 
so. 
ANNISTON, ALA. 


The Trouble at the Naval Academy 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


AutHor. or “THe History oF THE UNITED States NavaL AcapEemMy,” AND GRADUATE OF 
THE Crass oF 1867. 


asserted. 
I. Hazing at the Naval Acad- 
emy is not traditional in any form. 

II. The causes of the present trouble 
are plain. 

III. So are the remedies. piety 

IV. The morale of the Navy as a 
whole is not impaired. 

This looks somewhat dogmatic. 
Wherefore an intimate knowledge of the 
service and its school for over forty 
years is offered as apology—if not as 
justification—together with that which 
follows : 


F OUR things may confidently be 


I. 

Not only has hazing never been tradi- 
tional at the Naval Academy, neve! 
otherwise than, as now, occasional and 
with obvious cause—but, during the first 
quarter century of the life of the institu- 
tion it was nori-existent and ridiculed. 
This because it was then looked upon as 
a West Point practice. The Naval 
Academy was not founded until nearly 
fifty years after the Military Academy. 
It. was not then organized as a military 
school at all, nor would the Navy of 
1845 ever have permitted it so to be 
born. Our Navy then was composed 
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wholly of sailors, and-“‘a messmate be- 
fore a shipmate, a.shipmate before a 
stranger, a stranger before a dog, but a 
dog before a ‘sojer’” shows its ancient 
(and happily long since altered) appre- 
ciation of the sister service. It was 
enough to know that “hazing”—a word 
not even used at Annapolis—was a habit 
of the “army people,” to make the mid- 
shipmen leave it severely alone. 

More than this, they did exactly the 
opposite—deliberately, I have always 
thought, and for the very sake of con- 
trariety. The old hands of the fifties, 
especially those who came back to the 
Academy for a second term after an in- 
tervening cruise, instead of tormenting 
the youngsters, patronized them. And 
long after the regular classes had been 
established and the Naval School had be- 
come almost as military as West Point 
itself, the cusiom of an upper class man 
selecting and defending “his plebe”’ still 
remained. 

The midshipmen of those days were 
not angelic beyond the generality of 
youths of their age. They punched one 
another’s heads, boy fashion, as circum- 
stances demanded, and occasionally “dev- 
illed” an over-conceited plebe—not be- 
cause of his plebeness, be it observed, 
but because of his conceit. No correct- 
ive much worse than making him chant 
the praises of himself as printed in his 
home newspaper was applied, and no 
harm—in fact, a rather salutary lesson— 
resulted. 

But, in 1871, we were blessed with 
demagogs in Congress who, by way of 
showing a lofty republican contempt for 
“naval aristocracy,’ sent a lot of boys 
of more or less doubtful antecedents to 
the school. Then for the first time in its 
history, vicious hazing ensued. Eleven 
culprits were summarily dismissed. The 
evil nevertheless continued and, in June, 
1874, Congress enacted a drastic law 
which made every form of plebe be- 
devilment, whether harmful or not, an of- 
fense to be dealt with by drumhead 
court martial, and provided that upon 
an adverse verdict the recommendation 
of dismissal by the superintendent should 
be final and carry with it perpetual in- 
capacity for reinstatement. That law 
has been in force ever since. 

In spite of it hazing recurred almost 
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immediately and then the scenes now in 
daily progress at Annapolis were first 
enacted. Courts martial then, exactly as 
now, were the order of the day. Emi- 
nent “counsel for the defense,” as now, 
from all parts of the land were brought 
to the Academy. The victims then, as 
now, refused to remember who their 
persecutors were—swore, as now, that 
they “did not see anybody” haze them. 
When they were dismissed they were 
again and again reinstated. 

Nine or ten years later (1887), the 
hazing law got a paralyzing setback. 
Captain Sampson (afterwards Rear Ad- 
miral), then Superintendent, condemned 
a batch of offenders to immediate dis- 
missal. The President substituted a brief 
term of seclusion on the prison ship, 
tacitly refusing to recognize the mandate 
of the statute, because it made the Su- 
perintendent the final arbiter and de- 
prived the Executive of the pardoning 
power. After that the law naturally lost 
force. 

Hazing, however, declined and prac- 
tically (indeed, in any injurious form, 
wholly) disappeared. When the disclo- 
sures of the practice at West Point, a 
few years ago, astonished the country it 
was assumed to exist also, though hid- 
den, at Annapolis. The Board of Visit- 
ors of 1901, whose President was Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, one of the 
most famous disciplinarians in the Navy 
and a former commandant of midship- 
men, was thereupon directed by the 
Executive to institute a rigid inquisition. 
We did. We found hazing non-existent. 
We said so publicly. Having been a 
member of that Board I am glad to be 
able to offer this reassurance to those 
who have lately been insisting that the 
so-called “Code” of fist-duelling and 
plebe-baiting is both ancient and typical 
of the esoteric practices of the Navy. 
It is neither. It was developed mainly 
by its present practitioners within the 
last five years. 

II. 


The immediate causes of the existing 
outbreak may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. The sudden increase in number of 
the students, who now aggregate 881. 
Until the recent change in the appointing 
law they seldom exceeded 300. 
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2. The increase in their age. Thirty 
years ago the average age at entrance 
was about sixteen years, and graduation 
at eighteen years was not uncommon. 
Now, the average entrance age is eigh- 
teen years and four months, and the 
average of the whole student body is 
twenty years. 

3. The building revolution. The 
former housing is being completely re- 
placed by a group of ten million dollar, 
very artistic—but singularly unsuitable 
buildings. The midshipmen have been 
living in make-shift wooden affairs, and 
naturally in more or less confusion. 

4. Permitting these boys to take 
pledges or make “promises” not to haze, 
or in other words not to disobey a law. 
It brought the law into discredit since it 
led to the inference that a “promise” to 
obey was prerequisite to obedience. 

5. Recognizing combinations among 
them by conferences with “Class Presi- 
dents” and other representatives, who 
should never have been permitted to 
exist as such. That tended to undermine 
one of the oldest regulations of the 
school: “All combinations under any 
pretext whatever are strictly prohibited.” 
If combination is countenanced for one 
purpose in any organization under strict 
discipline, it is very apt to come into 
surreptitious existence for other pur- 
poses. Hence the ridiculously solemn 
arrangements for fights under the 
“Code.” 

6. Handing over the direct adminis- 
tration of the discipline of the Academy 
to the senior class in greater degree than 
ever before. 

7. Creating in the older students an 
exaggerated sense of self-importance by 
causing some of them to ape high off- 
cial rank. Cadet commanders and cadet 
lieutenant commanders need only the 
addition of cadet commodores and cadet 
admirals to complete their inflated ab- 
surdity. 

8. Exalting athletic games to such an 
inordinate degree that the question may 
well be asked whether we are paying to 
educate naval officers or football play- 
ers. The public contests before great 
throngs, the transportation of the whole 
student body to distant places in the very 
middle of the scholastic year are de- 
moralizing, time-wasting and plainly 
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detrimental to the efficiency of the 
school. 

9g. The courses of study, which re- 
quire revision. They are overcrowded, 
not up to the times and distinctly promo- 
tive of intellectual indigestion. 

10. The recent reinstatements of three 
students convicted of hazing and duly 
expelled. And this not by the usual back- 
stairs influence, but publicly by Congress 
on.Executive recommendation and in the 
— of the protests of the Academy offi- 
cials. 

11. A peculiarly weak and inefficient 
administration of the office of Superin- 
tendent by a former incumbent, which 
even the known abilities of: his successor, 
whose term has just ended, could not 
fully offset. No position, unless it be that 
of Chief of the Bureau of Navigation— 
the Adjutant General’s office of the Navy 
Department—requires administrative tal- 
ent of a higher order.. Whenever this 
has failed in the Superintendent,. trouble 
has surely followed in the Academy; 
just as similar lack of it in the most im- 
portant of the naval bureaus has as cer- 
tainly always impaired the efficiency of 
the Navy. 

Add all these together—a great crowd 
of boys of all ages from sixteen to 
twenty-four, coming from all ranks 
and conditions of life, housed in more or 
less disorder, treated as mature minds to 
be convinced rather than as immature 
intelligences to be compelled, left to infer 
that obedience to law and discipline is 
open to debate, given absurd positions 
and a degree of authority over one 
another far beyond their years, led to 
believe that gladiatorial triumphs out- 
weigh professional study as preparation 
for their future career, a weak adminis- 
tration—is it arly wonder, with the haz- 
ing law not merely flouted as it was 
twenty years ago—but, in the recent in- 
stance, by both Executive and Congress 
practically set aside—that these boys dis- 
regard the obligations of their official 
oaths, slight both law and discipline and 
evolve “codes of honor” which do not 
prevent their lying pitifully on the wit- 
ness stand or seeking to evade culpa- 
bility by wretched quibbling over the 
name they give to their offense? The 
“honor system,” which meant simply 
truth and candor in all circumstances, 
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was once the pride of the Naval Acad- 
emy. If it has broken down at last, if, 
as Admiral Dewey recently affirmed, 
these young men must nowbe “watched,” 
the country, in view of all the foregoing, 


may perhaps see where the responsiblity , 


rightly belongs. 
ITI. 

When the Merriwether court martial 
uncovered the present state of affairs it 
made clear once more the futility of the 
existing hazing law. That measure in 
reality troubles the careless boy less 
than it does the Congressman, who ap- 
points him, in the majority of instances 
in return for political value had and re- 
ceived. If his appointee is dismissed, the 
constituent parent at once questions the 
reality of the Congressman’s influence 
and demands that he “make good.” The 
harried legislator in turn harries the 
Navy Department, and the rest anybody 
can foresee with the practical assurance 
that the last interest to be considered by 
the soliciting parties will be that of the 
Academy and the people. 

In place of the penalty of dismissal, 
disrating might well be substituted. A 


boy on entering the Naval Academy con- 
tracts to remain in the Navy for eight 


years. This should be given the force 
of an enlistment. If by hazing the stu- 
dent proves his unfitness for continued 
education to command, his naval instruc- 
tion should be devoted to teaching him 
to obey, and his transferrence to the 
obeying and non-command class should 
logically follow. In other words, he 
should be reduced to the rating of an ap- 
prentice sent to the training station at 
Newport, Norfolk or San Francisco, and 
kept there until his behavior warrants 
replacing him in his former position. 
An aggravated offense, such as hazing 
by a senior classman, might carry with 
it service as ordinary seaman in a dis- 
tant squadron for such term as the ex- 
ecutive might impose. 

It is extremely doubtful if the first in- 
fliction of the penalty would ever need 
repetition. It is not a new one. Naval 
officers and midshipmen were reduced to 
the ranks during the Civil War, and even 
now the captain of a great battleship 
who leaves his command without author- 
ity may be compelled to don the blue 
shirt and serve as a foremast hand. 
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The true preventive of hazing, how- 
ever, lies less in punishments than in the 
improvement of the conditions already 
indicated. It has lately been officially 
recognized that there is nothing in the 
training of a naval officer which espe- 
cially fits him to be the head of this great 
educational institution. The Superin- 
tendent, who has just taken office, for 
example, was selected, despite the fact 
that he had never had any experience in 
any capacity whatever at the Naval 
Academy, saving his curtailed study 
there as a midshipman at the beginning 
of the Civil War. This emphasizes the 
fact that the Superintendent should have 
the benefit of the best attainable advice. 
and this can be realized by properly or- 
ganizing and empowering the Board of 
Visitors. That body is yearly appointed 
by the President and the presiding offi- 
cers of Congress. It is now seldom other 
than a mere junketing party. It gazes 
perfunctorily at what little it is permit- 
ted to see, especially “exhibition drills,” 
draws pay and traveling expenses (the 
last most interesting to members from 
California), passes resolutions which are 
duly pigeon-holed, and clears out. A 
new crowd turns up on the following 
year and repeats the comedy. 

The Board, at least in part, should be 
a continuing body from year to year and 
made up of individuals familiar with edu- 
cational problems, with the Navy and 
with the Academy itself. Its commit- 
tees should be empowered to visit the 
school, with full inquisitory right, at any 
time. By the aid of the advice and rec- 
ommendations of these men the Secre- 
tary of the Navy also could discriminate 
and act on behalf of the Academy far 
more intelligently than is now possible 
amid the multifarious duties imposed 


upon him. 
IV. 


The attitude of the commissioned offi- 
cers of the Navy toward the recent de- 
velopments at the Naval Academy is one 
of entire disapproval—not unmixed with 
surprise; for to most of them the reve- 
lations are new. They cannot express 
themselves publicly upon this subject, 
nor indeed upon any other involving the 
conduct of naval affairs, for the simple 
reason that there still lingers a para- 
graph of the Navy Regulations which 
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forbids to the people the right to hear 
their own servants concerning their own 
business about which their said servants 
know more than anybody else. In the 


benighted British Navy officers are actu- 
ally urged to talk, to explain, to criti- 
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cise, to condemn, even in Parliament it- 
self. The-enforced silence in our ser- 
vice results in endless public misconcep- 
tion, never better illustrated than under 
the present conditions. 

New Yor« Cry. 


Post ‘Tenebras Lux 


BY GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


AFFRIGHTED down Death’s realms I fled 
By star-spurned whirling ways that led 
Past yawning gates—the gates of Hell— 
Past splendid shriveling worlds that fell 
In that swift judgment night of gloom— 
That night when rushing doom met doom. 
With Love and Hate in endless chase, 
Despairing, helpless in the race, 

With whitened lips that might not pray, 

I reached out hands that might not stay 
O’er seething gulfs and plunging spheres 
For vanishing wraiths of long lost years, 
For phantom blooms on rocks of fate 

That slipped my fingers—late, too late! 
On o’er the winds I rode, I fled 

Past solitudes of arid dread, 

Furrowed with vengeance, black with fears, 
And sown with human blood and tears; 
On past the fathomless, starless shade 
Where shivering fugitives hid and prayed ; 
Past limitless void and cycles of pain— 

I caught a moment—then on again 

Thru drifts of flame from caverns of sin— 
Red were the beckoning hands within; 

On dizzily, madly on and on, 

And no place in Chaos to rest upon! 

I heard the wails of the Lost apart-— 
Their burning tears dripped thru my heart. 
I heard wild laughter startle the deep, 
Heard mocking malice its revels keep. 


I heard far death-bells echoing blow, 
Heavily freighted with mortal woe. 

On, ever on, in awe and wonder, 

Amid the shattering, rocking thunder ; 
Amid the lightnings sharp and red, 

As if ’twere vacancies that bled; 

On past the whirlwinds of Destiny, 
Into the calm of Eternity. 

Escaped far spent from Death’s abyss, 

I wearily crept to the threshold of Bliss. 


Far off and away a rack of cloud 

Hid Earth and Hell in a ghostly shroud. 

At bay at last I lifted my eyes, 

And lo! the Throne in Paradise! 

Apart from space, all face to face, 

Mv soul and God in that holy place! 

Long time we gazed—I knew at last 

I was satisfied. Heart-thirst was past, 

And gnawing hunger and groping sight. 

Then the spark that had lighted me thru the 
night 

Flashed back, nor feared God’s challenging 
eyes. 

“Art come unsullied thru earth and skies, 

O little Soul?’ “I make no plea—’ 

I only know it is Home with Thee.” 

“Hast thou no fear ’midst the undefiled ?” 

“Thou art my Father—I am Thy Child.” 


Long time we gazed—and then—God smiled. 
New York City. 





Comments by Our Readers 


[We publish this week a few extracts from letters commenting upon articles and ed- 


itorials which have recently appeared in our columns. 


We are always glad to know 


what our readers think of what we say and publish, altho we cannot give as much 
space to their letters as they deserve.—Eptror.] 


Art and the Picture 


“An attempted decoration which can be car- 
ried about like a saucepan”; “something sup- 
posed to be a complete production in itself” ; 
“detachable decoration.” With these and like 
characterizations of the picture Miss Martha 
Bensley has in the columns of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT wielded her besom in an effort to sweep 
from the walls of our houses “this destructive 
and disfiguring parasite.” 

“The picture,” she asserts, “is not the high- 
est form of art; is not, indeed, art at all.” 

Together with these definitions and the fol- 
lowing fulmination against pictorial expres- 
sion, it would be entertaining, if not instruct- 
ive, to have learned the writer’s notion of 
what art is. 

The picture is one of a half dozen means of 
art expression, and stands absolutely on its 
own basis. It has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the wall. It is not created for the wall, 
but rather the wall and roof for it. This form 
of art expression finds its place quite as well 
on a chair or an easel as on the wall. Having 
possessed it, we guard it that we may enjoy it, 
for from it the spirit of one man speaks to an- 
other thru the sign language of nature. 

But when rightly understood the sign lan- 
guage of the picture becomes interesting to the 
owner thru intelligibility. Beyond its subject- 
ive, constructive and esthetic meaning he feels 
a beauty and harmony in its color. It rests 
him. If he knows music he discovers the rela- 
tivity existing between these two phases of art, 
each established upon the same principles. He 
knows architecture and finds the esthetics of 
this and graphic art to be identical. The idea 
dignifies the picture to his mind. To use it as 
something ‘subservient to architecture would 
be to degrade an object of equal grade. The 
picture by first intention has no more to do 
with the decoration of a house than any other 
object produced by the emotional impulse and 
the creative touch of man. Just here honors 
are absolutely even. The picture is not evolved 
to adorn architecture any more than archi- 
tecture is created to protect the picture; yet 
each serves the other in this way. “I feel,” 
said a distinguished critic, speaking of the 
masterpiece of a great American painter, “that 
I would like to see a temple erected over it.” 

But to rest the case in proof that the picture 
is art and is produced as something unique and 
not as dependent, let me meet Miss Bensley 
squarely on her assertion that the picture hung 
on the wall cannot be decorative, and that in 
ridding the wall of pictures we thereby “clear 
our vision in the matter of what is and what 


is not beautiful, helping us to take another 
step toward that civilization which is simplic- 
ity.” I beg to assert that before an impartial 
jury of architects, decorators and cultured 
householders I should be willing to risk a judg- 
ment upon the superiority of framed pictures 
as the sole decoratjon of the walls of a room, 
and I would risk a dozen arrangements and 
combinations of framed pictures against as 
many combinations of brocades and panelings 
and mural paintings. 

Under these conditions it would be neces- 
sary to have only that ordinary latitude of se- 
lection comprehensible to the average buyer of 
pictures. This would be regulative of color 
harmony, compelling critical juxtaposition of 
the pictures of a single group that no one 
should be injured by a neighbor, and would 
also demand some attention to the framing of 
the pictures. 

A view of any one of the regally furnished 
galleries of New York, London or Paris, their 
walls heavy with costliest draperies, before a 
rehanging takes place, and afterward when, 
with trained judgment, the panels thereof have 
been hung with pictures of harmonious tone, 
each rightly spaced, would satisfy the average 
mind upon this point. 

Let one with no thought or care for pic- 
torial art, but affected only by harmonious en- 
vironment, enter a room hung with pictures 
thus disposed, whose frames, in their beautiful 
and chaste designs, are kept in proper reserve, 
the design of the whole suggesting variety in 
unity, the highest test of both decorative and 
pictorial art, tho he may not stop to look at a 
single subject, the sense of tonality, of splen- 
dor of color, of forcible chiaroscuro, will leave 
an impression of sumptuous environment above 
comparison with line and space decoration. 

The reason is at hand. You cannot have art 
without the man. “Art is nature with the 
man added,” and the appraisement of any art 
product is on the basis of the man-worth that 
inheres. 

The assumption that the wall must be felt 
architecturally is without warrant of any re- 
spected precedent. The wall is distinctly an 
element of limitation, and, from this point of 
view, rather to be silenced than evoked. To 
forget its existence is to expand our area. The 
labor of the decorator calls attention to what 
were better forgotten. Henry L. Poore. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


All who have an appreciation of art and are 
disappointed in not finding better expressions 
of it in homes, must agree with Miss Bensley 
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in her revolt against collecting upon walls an 
unrelated, inharmonious number of miscel- 
laneous pictures. 

However cordially we may sympathize with 
this iconoclastic attitude, we need not, there- 
fore, lose our power of discrimination and 
condemn equally all pictures, as she -does. 

With her main contention, that the room 
should have harmonious unity, there can be no 
disagreement. Socrates expressed the same 
when he said: “The artist brings all things 
into order, making one part to harmonize and 
accord with another, until he has constructed 
a regular and systematic whole; this is true 
of all artists.” But before we condemn, as she 
does, all pictures as “not indeed being art at 
all,” but rather “knives which cut off the 
appreciation of art,” we must agree as to what 
art is, and the relation of pictures to art and 
their function. In art, whether the particular 
form be literature, music, architecture, paint- 
ing or whatsover, there is, as Mr. Fenellosa 
says, “a formal beauty which inheres in the 
manner of expression and not in the eternal 
thing which is expressed. The idea in art does 
not conceive of subjects at all, but the pure 
form or language of their expression.” There- 
fore, when one objects to putting different 
pictures in the same room simply because the 
stories they tell are inharmonious, she is ask- 
ing something other of pictures than is claimed 
by the world’s greatest masters. The harmony 
between them should inhere in the “form and 
language of their expression.” They should 
be chosen for certain rooms and definite places 
in these rooms, not primarily because of their 
story, but because their size, the composition 
of color masses and notan (dark and light), 
and the masterful treatment of line in them 
appeal to the visual senses as fitting for that 
particular place. 

This is Raphael’s idea: “The work of art,” 
he says, “is important in proportion to the 
number and variety of elements which are 
reconciled and united in its idea.” So the 
home decorator should look upon walls as the 
artist does upon a canvas or an architect upon 
a building. After carefully studying the given 
lights and spaces, she should choose either a 
mural painting or other appropriate wall cov- 
ering, with or without pictures, and with such 
tapestries, book cases, tables and so forth as 
are needed. If this is properly done, ‘altho 
there may be forty different and individually 
complete and detachable things in the room, 
she will succeed in giving to the beholder the 
impression of pbiveth. obe unity and ideal sim- 
plicity. Whether the home decorator chooses 
for her pictures the portrayal of a beloved 
member of the family or Judas himself, a 
burning slave ship or a Venetian sunset, a 


courtesan or a man with a hoe, a willow tree © 


in a country field or a London bridge on a 
foggy morning, matters little; for here again, 
not the idea or the subject portrayed deter- 
mines its place, but rather its appropriate size 
and proportions, its color, motan and line. Why, 
night and day, even heaven and hell, might 
be side by side on a wall, and yet be so treated 
as in no way to mar the harmonious unity of 
the room. Anna GausMAN Noyes. 
New Yorx Crry. 
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The Kongo Investigation 


In a recent issue of THe INDEPENDENT Mr. 
Antisdel drew an extremely dark picture oi 
conditions prevailing in the Kongo Free State, 
but it appears from the context that he has 
heard only what may be called “the evidence 
for the prosecution” and has formed a hasty 
judgment without waiting to hear the whole 
case. 

This report has now been issued, and the 
eminent jurists on whose judgment Mr. Antis- 
del relies have not concurred in his views. 

The Commissioners 5 ee five months in the 
Kongo and examined hundreds of witnesses. 
Special attention was given to the evidence of 
natives, and in some cases whole villages made 
long journeys to tell the story of their lives to 
“the great judges from Europe.” 

The sittings of the Commission were open 
to the public. Everybody present had the riglit 
to propose questions to the witnesses and to 
make comments on the testimony, and a num- 
ber of missionaries who had been severe critics 
of the administration were on hand to aid in 
bringing the truth to light. The Commission- 
ers heard the worst that was to be heard. 

Most of the criticism of the Kongo Free 
State has centered about the question of taxa- 
tion. Every male native is compelled to pay 
a tax in labor, or in other words, to work for 
forty hours a month; but he does not work 
gratuitously—he receives a wage. The adver- 
saries of the Kongo say that this system is un- 
justifiable and that compulsory labor is prac- 
tical slavery. The Commissioners, however, 
do not take that view of it. They find that the 
system is both expedient and salutary. It is 
quite true that many natives have complained 
about it, but it is very-hard, in any country, 
to invent a tax that will receive general ap- 
plause or will win a double encore from the 
populace. If left to his own devices the na- 
tive will do nothing, and the chances of civ- 
ilizing Central Africa with 30,000,000 natives 
sitting round in idleness are not very brilliant. 

The Commissioners do not fail to point out 
mistakes that have been made. In some cases 
villages near the State Posts have borne more 
than their share of the burden of taxation, 
while the more remote tribes have gone com- 
paratively scot-free, and the period of forty 
hours is not always scrupulously reckoned. 

The State has tried the experiment of leav- 
ing the tax collection for different districts 
largely in the hands of .commercial companies, 
but the plan was unsatisfactory, and, conse- 
quently, in 1903, a decree was issued, placing 
the tax-levy under the immediate supervision 
of Government officials. This law has pro- 
duced good results in the districts where it 
has been tried, and the Commissioners recom- 
mend that, with a few additions, it be imme- 
diately put in effect throughout the whole land. 

The Commissioners remark that the Kongo 
Government might have abolished the labor 
tax entirely and avoided all the consequent 
criticism by a simple expedient. The State 
might have solved the difficulty by following 
the example of many colonial governments 
and by admitting alcohol within its boundaries. 
The natives will always work for whisky. No 
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doubt “trade alcohol” combined with a tropical 
climate will put him out of business in a few 
years, but in the meantime he works for it 
willingly enough, and his Government avoids 
the difficulty of trying to enforce a labor tax. 
But the Kongo State did not think the easiest 
way the best, and resisted the temptation to 
introduce whisky. “We consider,” says the 
report, “that the interdiction of alcohol and 
the suppression of slavery constitute the crown- 
ing glory of the Kongo Free State.” 

The Commissioners unhesitatingly condemn 
the “sentry system” as practiced by some of 
the commercial companies, and advise that it 
be abandoned at once, but they find there is 
no truth in the stories of amputation of hands 
as a punishment for refusal to gather rubber 
It is an ancient native custom (scarcely yet 
eradicated) to cut off the hand of a dead en- 
emy as a trophy—a custom like scalping among 
the American Indians—and it sometimes hap- 
pens that a native cuts off the hand of a fallen 
foe under the supposition that he is dead. It 
is difficult to suppress the custom. Officers in 
the American Army know how hard it used to 
be to restrain the Indians under their com- 
mand from scalping. Some of the mission- 
aries brought before the Commission several 
mutilated natives, who upon examination 
proved to have been victims of an unfortunate 
accident of this kind. Says the report: “It 
seems that mutilations have never had the 
character of torture inflicted voluntarily or 
knowingly.” The Commissioners add: 

“One point is beyond doubt. No white man 
has ever inflicted such mutilations, nor caused 
such mutilations to be inflicted, upon a living 
native as a punishment for non-payment of 
taxes, nor for any other cause.” 

The report commends the judges for their 
uprightness and devotion, censures some of the 
commercial companies, shows that depopulation 
is due chiefly to epidemic, praises military serv- 
ice as a factor tending to education and civili- 
zation, and goes into many things which can- 
not be considered here for lack of space. 

The general conclusion of the Commission- 
ers is that, altho many improvements can be 
made, and should be made, in the interest 
of the Government as well as of the native, 
yet, taking it as a whole, the Kongo adminis- 
* tration is a piece of machinery that works re- 
markably well and that has produced marvel- 
ous results in the. short period since it was 
started. The State has broken the record for 
rapidity in civilizing the lowest grade native 
humanity. 

James Gustavus WH8HITELEY, 
Consul-General of the Kongo Free State. 


Battimore, Md. 
& 


Shall the Professor “Stay Put”’ 


In a late number of THe INDEPENDENT, “A 
College Professor’s Wife” tells a story the 
truth of whose details must have touched a 
responsive chord in the breasts of many of her 
sisters. Her picture has the merit of a good 
sermon; each of us is sure that she “meant 
me.” But with her conclusion that the ideal 
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professor ought philosophically to accept the 
uncomfortable conditions which she describes, 
the present writer does not find herself in 
accord. : 

Out west of the Mississippi River and not 
far from the Missouri is a little college town 
whose “university” is the center of the com- 
munity life. Surrounding the town on all 
sides are ranches and farms; beyond these lie 
the prairies stretching to the unbroken circle 
of the horizon. In the town itself conditions 
are not unlike those in which “A College Pro- 
fessor’s Wife” lives. 

Here the professors carry a “double sched- 
ule.” The salaries are small; expenses_ in 
general correspond to those given by “A Col- 
lege Professor's Wife.” We are almost all of 
us “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
In winter the husband cares for the fires, splits 
the wood, clears off the snow, in order that 
money may be saved to pay the insurance pre- 
miums which fall due in the summer. In the 
summer we care for our gardens, adopt a 
vegetarian diet and forego a summer migra- 
tion in order that the money may be saved for 
the fuel bill which falls due in early winter. 
Like the Puritans, who planted corn in sum- 
mer that they might have food for the winter, 
and dug clams in summer to save using the 
fresh corn, we work during the summer that 
we may live during the winter, and work dur- 
ing the winter that we may live thru the sum- 
mer. And so we exist from year to year. 

Here, too, we faculty folk are expected to 
contribute to student organizations, to enter- 
tain classes, clubs and individuals. The occa- 
sional semi-distinguished guest is quartered 
upon the professor whose subject is most near- 
ly related to the stranger’s specialty. The lec- 
turer on radium dines with the professor of 
physics—and the Frau Professorin cooks the 
modest roast; the writer of verse or fiction 
goes to the house of the professor of English. 
The baccalaureate speaker and commencement 
orator are honored above the common run by 
being entertained by the president—and Mad- 
ame President bakes the cake. 

But in our ranks of overcrowded, poorly 
paid professors, they do not keep off the rust. 
In nine out of ten cases the same courses of 
study are offered unchanged year after year, 
for the simple reason that lack of time and 
meagerness of resources prevent anything else. 
Our faculty men seldom come in contact with 
better trained minds than their own, for there 
is no money for travel and we are in far 
Cathay. Even in the rare instances when. a 
man has managed to save enough money for 
a year of study at one of the Roieer univer- 
sities, his departure is not looked upon with 
favor, and leave of absence is not infrequently 
refused. The attitude of the trustees seems to 
be: “If you know enough to teach your pres- 
ent subjects, you don’t need leave of absence 
for study. If you do need further study, then 
you don’t know enough to teach and we'd bet- 
ter get some one else.” One can understand 
that to a new man coming in from a college 
where self development, scholarship and orig- 
inality are the basis of work, this situation 
seems odd. Yet it is common enough in the 
smaller colleges west of the Mississippi. Is it 
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surprising that the professors who remain long 
have somewhat lax ideals of scholarship, that 
their views are narrow, that ultimately the in- 
tellectual standards and opinions, the educa- 
tional methods of the incoming younger men 
seem to them incompatible with the needs of 
the community? Is it surprising that the 
younger men pass on? 
ANOTHER COLLEGE Proressor’s WIFE. 


a 
A Defense of the Army 


{The following letter was called out by the state- 
ment in Tue INDEPENDENT, in connection with the 
fatal fight at the Annapolis Naval Academy, in which 
it was stated that “the tendency of. absolute author- 
ity is to foster callousness and a tyrannous habit, 
as well as self-indulgence and laziness.”—Ep1rTor.] 


I heard an officer say the other day he won- 
dered why he had not chosen some light and 
profitable employment, such as breaking stone, 
instead of the army, where the demands on 
brain and muscle were so unceasing for return 
so small. 

Such a thing as absolute authority is un- 
known and unheard of in our army, where 
direct and unescapable responsibility for every- 
thing is fixed, and where on every side an 
officer is hedged in by rules and regulations 
governing his conduct and decisions; and the 
words “accountable” and “responsible” are 
tacked on in some fashion to every position or 
trust he assumes or accepts. “Callousness and 
tyrannous habit” also seem peculiar epithets to 
apply to the men whom I know and live among 
—patient and gentle and approachable always, 
carrying the personal and individual cares of 
the men whom they command as their own, 
never too tired or busy to hear a grievance 
and redress it, never too poor to relieve some 
hard luck case, personally inspecting the food, 
ya gy and sanitary conditions of their men 
daily, fathering the young and inexperienced, 
working with all the ability they possess so 
that some faithful old soldier shall get his 
deserts—advancement perhaps, or a pension, 
or sheer justice in the time of misfortune. 

The officer’s life is hardly one of “self 
indulgence and laziness.” Each recruit, before 
he approximates a soldier or satisfies the ideal 
of his officers, is given three years of indi- 
vidual care and attention, and is instructed 
personally, not only in professional and tech- 
nical knowledge, but in all the other things 
that go to make a clean, healthful, industrious, 
resourceful man. 

Two hours in the saddle at mounted drill, 
two hours at officers’ school, a whole afternoon 
issuing clothing and paper work, an hour 
every day instructing troop non-commissioned 
officers, whole days spent from five a. m. to 
sunset out on the range (why was it that our 
army was able to shoot with such deadly 
result at Santiago?), after dinner at night out 
come the books and next day’s studies are pre- 
pared. and duties anticipated, so that they be 
well done. 

Besides the routine work, which provides 
for every hour, there are other things cortinu 
ally coming up for which time must be made. 


Certainly “laziness” cannot be laid at our 
doors, and as for “self indulgence,” when not 
otherwise engaged, perhaps army officers do 
indulge, but T cateiee any one to pick thirty 
men who, for physique and ruddy health, 
plain living and high thinking, can stand com- 
parison with our command here. And re- 
member this is the normal average officer, 
under the usual conditions which govern most 
of his forty years of service. 

For fifty years the army officer has been the 
only friend the Indian has had—ask the 
Indian. ; 

The army officers alone have raised their 
voices against the lying, cheating contractors 
and agents, and have moved high heaven to 
have the plainest justice done the red man, 
whom we fought and subdued, but at whose 
degradation and dishonorable treatment our 
stomachs have turned. 

Ask the pioneers of the West what they owe 
to the army, ask the railroads what they owe, 
ask the ranches and cattlemen, the decent, law- 
abiding ones, what the blue uniform stands 
for! Words fail me! While a few cases of 
authority abused were being exploited during 
our occupation of Cuba and the Philippines, 
what were the majority of our officers doing? 
I will tell you. Adapting themselves tactfully 
and quietly to strange and difficult conditions 
and situations, making friends of enemies, 
showing mercy and courtesy to a people with- 
out an understanding of either, collecting large 
sums of money at custom ports, expending 
large sums wisely and judiciously, and estab- 
lishing everywhere on the islands a govern- 
ment of honesty and decency undreamed of by 
the inhabitants, and more than all, going with 
their wives and children into the native homes, 
and by hospitality accepted and returned teach- 
ing the fraternity of nations and the brother- 
hood of men—yes! teaching it so graciously 
and thoroly that even yet, in the inland towns 
of Cuba and the Philippines, the American 
people are loved and honored, tho the civil 
government is undoing their good work as fast 
as it can. 

Then, for sheer honesty I can imagine no 
man in the world so absolutely honest as the 
army officer. Every year huge contracts are 
given for food, ordnance supplies, clothes, 
equipment of every sort, and, as even the little 
army children know, it is a continual battle 
waged between the business men and the army 
officers; on the one side to cheat and make 
money out of the Government, and on the 
other to see that the contracts are faithfully 
and honestly filled. 

A —— may be judged, as an_ indi- 
vidual, by its ideals, and what, may I ask, are 
the ideals of those professions which are so 
ethically superior to the soldier’s? The soldier 
has only “duty, honor, country.” 

The shocking occurrence of recent date at 
Annapolis is deplored by every decent man 
everywhere, in the service and out, equally, 
I feel sure, but that the root of the trouble lay 
in the military training and ethics is quite the 
opposite from the truth. 

Lieut. I. B. Gopnson, U. S. A. 

Fort Roprnson, Neb. 
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English Football 


I have read with interest Mr. John Mor- 
gan’s article on English football. From the 
year 1882 to 1896 I was one of the most ardent 


supporters of English Rugby that you could: 


find anywhere in the North of England (my 
home). I can assure you that Mr. Morgan’s 
statements are based on actual facts, and he 
has in no way exaggerated the situation. Like 
Mr. Morgan, I have had équal opportunity to 
comers the two systems of football as played 
in land and the United States, and un- 
hesitatingly aver that the English system, 
on all counts, and by far the most inter- 
esting, scientific and spectacular. Rugby foot- 
ball, played properly, is the finest game in 
the world; of course, I think a lot of 
Association, too, but I was chiefly a Rugby en- 
thusiast. You can’t, however, take to a new 
style all at once, and time is required to de- 
velop interest and understand the fine points. 
I believe that if two good English Rugby clubs 
could come over here from England—say such 
clubs as Newport (Wales) and Broughton 
Rangers (Manchester)—to give exhibitions, I 
am sure some of the misconceptions (and 
there are many, judging from the comments 
made by American critics) would be cleared 
up, and the game as played here now would 
as a result receive its death-knell, as. in my 
opinion it richly deserves, being totally un- 
worthy of the support and encouragement of 
such an advanced and up to date nation as the 
United States of America. In conclusion, I 
trust that this matter may be fully investigated 
before changes are decided upon. Nothing but 
good will, good fellowship and a desire to get 
our games placed upon a manly, scientific basis 
is the- writer’s motive in sending this letter, 
and he hopes it is taken in just that spirit. 


Davin HupDLesTon. 
wt 


Race Integrity 


Tue INDEPENDENT in a recent issue quotes 
with approval Dr. Bradford’s exclamation of 
“Shame! shame! shame!” because the negroes 
of Atlanta are not allowed to occupy the same 
waiting room at the railway station that is 
used by white travelers. And it is averred edi- 
torially that this “is a part of the system which 
requires separate cars on the railroads and 
separate seats on the trolleys and separate 
schools, and its purpose is to humiliate the ne- 
groes and teach them that they are an inferior, 
Outcast race, out of which they cannot be 
allowed to rise.” 

I hail from a locality where conditions arc 
more favorable for the negroes than anywhere 
else in the South. Oklahoma is governed by 
Republican Federal appointees who come 
chiefly from the North. They can never hope 
to carry local elections without negro votes, <o 
there are strong reasons for not “humiliati: 
the negroes,” as it is alleged is generally done 
in the South. 

If the gentlemen who object so strenuously 
to separate waiting rooms for negroes had 


passed the long hours of a winter night in an 
Oklahoma station, as I have done; if he had 
seen the depot filled with burly negro loungers, 
seen ‘them crowd white women from the stove, 
and fill the fetid air with ceaseless babel of 
“wha! wha! whas!” they would find some rea- 
son for separate waiting rooms. Nor is this 
an isolated case. In any part of the Territory 
where you find a considerable negro popula- 
tion the same state of affairs éxists. ; 

We do have separate schools and the law is 
defended by all classes of our population. In 
the city where I have lived for the past 
four years we have white schools, colored 
schools and Indian schools. Just why it 
should “humiliate the negroes” to attend 
their school and not humiliate the whites or 
Indians to go to theirs is hard to understand. 
Why should it teach the negroes “that. they 
are an inferior, outcast race, out of which they 
cannot be allowed to rise” because they are 
sent to colored schools? The buildings are 
comfortable and well equipped. In some of 
the Territorial towns there are commodious 
brick and stone structures set apart for the 
negroes. 

Then, again, why should the negroes wish 
to rise out of their race? Is there not suffi- 
cient room for them to develop within their 
own race environment? The fact of the mat- 
ter is, hide it as you will, the negroes are 
ashamed that their skins are black. Those 
who encourage them in struggling for a seat 
beside the Caucasian in the depot or the school- 
room do not help the negro in gaining self- 
respect. I have been about a good many In- 
dian schools, and have yet to hear an Indian 
complain because the school was exclusively 
for his own race. , Indians are proud of their 
race and their color. It is difficult to see just 
why, but these are the facts. 

Negroes, on the other hand, with rare excep- 
tions, in their heart of hearts despise their 
color—or rather the lack of it. Until this 
spirit is really and truly weeded out of their 
hearts they will be an “outcast race,” because 
they count themselves as such. It seems to 
me the fact that they enter the Atlanta station 
at a separate door, instead of causing bitter- 
ness of spirit, should be a matter of race pride. 
They should aim to keep their section of the 
station the most orderly and cleanly. Accom- 
modations for the blacks will keep pace with 
their capacity to pay for them. 

Separate waiting rooms and separate cars 
are as certain to come in Oklahoma as have 
separate schools. And they will come at the 
behest of Northern Republicans just as much 
as Southern Democrats. 

Near my homestead there is a colored farmer 
who has attained considerable means. The 
friendly advice and good offices of his white 
neighbors have aided him materially in gain- 
ing his competency. No one begrudges him 
his success. He has white tenants, men of 
thrift, who lease his farm. We don’t humili- 
ate him and he is no outcast, but if he had 
children he would send them to the colored 
school, and that is where they belong. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
OKLAHOMA. 





Literature 


The Letters of Henrik Ibsen 


IBSEN is a writer who has been contin- 
ually striving to estimate himself. He 
has had to be withheld by his publisher 
many times, during the course of his life, 
in his attempt to trace his progression, 
and to state the particular atmosphere or 
spiritual stage which gave birth to his 
separate plays. The Letters of Henrik 
Ibsen* contain much of this personal in- 
terest. In the midst of trivial details and 
an unnecessary amount of emphasis upon 
money matters which might have easily 
been eliminated we are able to gather 
data for an excellent portrait of an in- 
domitable figure. Ibsen was hardly what 
one might call a brilliant letter writer, 
nor can one detect in his correspondence 
much critical illumination. Out of a vol- 
ume of nearly five hundred pages only a 
small part is of value, and that is im- 
bedded in mere letter conversation. 

Beginning as early as 1849, the corre- 
spondence stretches over a period includ- 
ing the year 1900—a comprehensive field 
—the active life of Henrik Ibsen. But 
there are unfortunate gaps between the 
238 letters, due partly to the editors’ in- 
ability to secure material, and also, prob- 
ably, to Ibsen’s neglect in answering let- 
ters from month to month. Tho the 
style in which this collection is written 
shows by its unevenness that the state- 
ments were penned with no thought of 
future publication, yet there is a naiveté, 
a sincerity, a directness about Ibsen that 
gives a peculiar charm to the book. 
Some of it is as concise and simple as 
the dialog which stamps his dramas— 
sweetness of temperament, firmness of 
will, fire of anger—all these are shown 
in flashes—a picture of unswerving de- 
termination, of steady advance, of will- 
ing isolation from his country, the better 
to view it, the freer to express his opin- 
ions regarding it. 

The Letters of Henrik Ibsen are sug- 
gestive in their future possibilities. As 
a pioneer volume they deserve to be 
owned; they show sides to his nature 

“Tus Letrers or Henrik Issen. Translated by 


J. N. Laurvik and Mary Morison. New York: Fox, 
Duffield & Co. $2.50. 
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that indicate his trueness as a friend and 


his close scrutiny as a thinker. He is 
shy to trust his opinions to letters; he is 
continually hinting at conversations for 
future meetings. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
phase of the letters is Ibsen’s isolation, 
which kept him a voluntary exile from 
his own land for so many years and sev- 
ered him intellectually from his family. 
He once wrote: 

“People believe that I have changed my 
views in the course of time. This is a great 
mistake. My development has, as a matter of 
fact, been absolutely consistent. I myself can 
distinctly follow and indicate the thread of its 
whole course—the unity of my ideas and their 
gradual development.” 

Ibsen left Norway in 1864. Except 
on small visits, during which time he felt 
the oppressiveness of provincialism set- 
tling upon him, his spiritual growth was 
subject to broader influences; from a 
a Scandinavian he became a Teuton. 
Still, he never ceased to hope for that 
Scandinavianism which would weld three 
countries into one nationality in spirit, 
willing to face the future. Ibsen calls 
Munich his spiritual home. His letters 
reveal the gradual hold Germany took 
upon him. But wherever he was— 
Rome, Dresden or Munich—his clear 
understanding of the social situation at 
home remained undiminished. 

The ‘Letters of Henrik Ibsen are an 
invaluable outline. They trace the 
spread of his dramas from country to 
country, and the advance of his ideas, 
the acceptance of his opinions. Unfor- 
tunately, they only indicate his friends, 
tho Ibsen is keen to recognize in his let- 
ters to them those traits that are the de- 
termining elements in their work or in 
their lives. Ibsen is generous and open 
minded. His correspondence does not 
reveal any jealousy; there is sometimes 
bitterness, not over injustice done to 
himself, but to those around him. There 
is much quaint humor in his remarks re- 
garding the opposition to his plays, as 
there is an equal amount of inspiration 
to be had from the way in which he re- 
gards his work as having been laid out 
for him to do by God, 
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Despite all their unsatisfactory omis- 
sions, these letters form a notable vol- 
ume. The translators have written an 
introduction which gathers the corre- 
spondence together in such a manner as 
to group the letters in their proper rela- 
tion to Ibsen’s development. The play- 
wright has practically closed his career. 
Since his epilogue, When We Dead 
Awake, Henrik Ibsen has been in a pecu- 
liar position, almost unique, in that it has 
been possible for him to read tentative 
estimates of his real life work; it has 
been possible for him to see his theories 
and his dramatic principles enter the 
stream and infuse something of perma- 
nent value into contemporary literature. 


s 
The Dissociation of a Personality 


A PLAY is now running in New York 
in which one actor takes seven different 
parts. We are reminded of this by Dr. 
Prince’s study of a case of multiple per- 
sonality,* for the book reads like a novel 
in which all the characters occupy the 
same body. It has also the interest of a 


detective story, for it gives a graphic 
account of Dr. Prince’s search for “The 
Real Miss Beauchamp” among the sev- 
eral personalities who struggled with 
each other for the control of the body 


and brain of one of his patients. Many 
such cases of Box and Cox brains have 
recently been studied, among which one 
recalls most readily M. Flournoy’s lady 
from Mars, Dr. Hodgson’s and Profes- 
sor James’s Brown-Bourne and Dr. 
Janet’s Léontine-Léonora, but the fam- 
ily group called Miss Beauchamp differs 
from these in consisting of more numer- 
ous and better defined individuals. Dr. 
Prince starts in with four persons which 
he designates BI, BII, BIII, BIV, but 
he has to subdivide by the use of other 
symbols like Bla and BIVc, and finally 
to tail off like an algebraic formula into 
etc.” 

Three of the Miss Beauchamps have 
uncommon literary skill and power of 
expression, so we get well acquainted 
with them in the course of the book. 
They differ decidedly in tastes, morals, 
habits of dress and manner of conversa- 





"Tue DIssociATION OF A_ PERSONALITY. A Bio- 
graphical Study in Abnormal A neg By - 
gee en New York: Green & 
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tion. BI is devout, self-distrustful, stu- 
dious, submissive and morbidly conscien- 
tious. BIV is obstinant, selfish, inclined 
to be fast, and dislikes reading. BIII, 
better known as Sally, is Poe’s “Imp of 
the Perverse,” a tricksy sprite of the sub- 
conscious, petulant, childish and mis- 
chievous. Poor Sally, she is the most in- 
teresting of the family, and we feel a 
touch of regret when in the interests of 
harmony she has to be “squeezed out” 
and sent “back to where she came from,” 
a phrase of hers which raises all sorts of 
fantastic thoughts in the reader’s mind. 
She did not disappear, however, before 
she had written an autobiography in 
which she claims a continuous personal 
existence from childhood in the sublimi- 
nal depths of Miss Beauchamp’s mind. 

The quarrels of this unhappy family 
are narrated at great length and with 
much repetition by Dr. Prince, of the de- 
partments of nervous diseases of Tufts 
College and the Boston Hospital, who, 
with the late Dr. Hodgson, of the So- 
ciety for Physical Research, had charge 
of the case. The three personalities, as 
they alternately gained control, would 
play tricks upon each other of an amus- 
ing or spiteful nature, and since each 
had a more or less complete amnesia for 
what happened in the reign of the other, 
it resulted in very embarrassing situa- 
tions. The haughty BIV awoke to find 
herself, not a student in a Boston College, 
but a waitress in a New Haven restau- 
rant. The devout BI discovers that she 
has a cigarette in her mouth. She de- 
stroys Sally’s letter because they reveal 
her secrets, and she gets from Sally a few 
days later a box of live spiders of which 
she is mortally afraid. This is followed 
by this threatening note from Sally to 
her mental colleague: 


“T have such good news for you, my dearest. 
Just fancy. Z. knows where there is a whole 
colony of lovely, cool, green snakes—little, 
slippery, sliddery ones, you know—and I am 
going to get them to amuse you at night and 
keep you from dreaming of your dear——. 
Aren’t you glad? But I know you are not the 
least little bit grateful—but you will be before 
we have finished our course together. It is 
good for you, you know ; you must always re- 
member that, dear.” 


As a modus vivendi they arrange a com- 
promise by agreeing to divide time and 
spending money between them and to 
help each other out by recalling to mind 
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in-an emergency the events that happen 
Gating another’s regime. Finally Dr. 
rince, by the use of hypnosis, con- 
structs a single normal personality with 
a complete memory by effecting a fusion 
of BI and BIV and the elimination of 
Sally. This humorous, pathetic and 
tragic story is written with the vivacity 
of a romance and apparently without sac- 
rificing scientific accuracy. But the reader 
will question whether the rare power that 
the author manifests for seizing and de- 
fining mental and moral characteristics 
may not have had something to do in 
differentiating and developing these di- 
verse personalities in the plastic and un- 
stable young woman who has for seven 
years been under his tutelage. 
However, it has always been recognized 
that such internal conflicts exist in a 
lesser degree in every one. Plato’s white 
and black chariot horses of the mind, 
Paul’s spiritual and carnal natures 
warring against one another, Stevenson’s 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, and Hugo’s 
“Je sens deux hommes en moi,” all refer 


to the phenomena which now are being 
scientifically studied in Europe and this 


country. The results already obtained 
can be seen to have an important bearing 
upon our philosophy, theology and ethics, 
which are still based upon a traditional 
theory of personality which modern ex- 
perimental psycholggy shows to be crude 
and inadequate,~Light is beginning to 
‘be thrown upon such mysteries as mental 
healing, conversion, demoniacal posses- 
sion and speaking with tongues. Thru 
such studies as this, the eccentricities of 
fanaticism and of ascetic and esthetic re- 
ligiosity are becoming understood. 


st 
Sedgwick’s History of Italy 


In his brief preface Mr. Sedgwick 
says: 

“This volume is a mere sketch in outline; it 
makes no pretense to original-investigation, or 
even to an extended examination of the vol- 
uminous literature which deals with every part 
of its subject.” 

Such a frank admission necessarily 
disarms a reviewer, because on which- 
ever side he may find shortcomings, he 
will be met by the author’s warning that 
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he must not expect much. Nevertheless, 
a book is to be judged for what it is, in 
the light of its author’s purpose ; and this 
book, judged on these terms, may be said 
to- fulfill its mission fairly well. 

Mr. Sedgwick has produced an intel- 
ligible story of the most intricate events. 
For over a.thousand years—from the 
fall of the Roman Empire to the Refor- 
mation—much of the business of Chris- 
tendom was transacted in Italy; and yet 
the Italians never succeeded in forming 
a nation. Mr. Sedgwick begins with the 
invasion of the barbarians, and shows 
that until the rise of the Roman Church 
there was no stable element round which 
to group the kaleidoscopic changes. The 
great conflict between the Papacy and 
the Empire naturally fills a third of his 
space, and he seems, on the whole, to 
treat each side fairly. In fact, a deter- 
mination to be fair pervades the work, 
altho sometimes we suspect that it 
springs either from indifference or from 
failure to see the magnitude of the is- 
sues. 

After describing the transition from 
medieval to Renaissance conditions Mr. 
Sedgwick devotes several interesting 
chapters to the Renaissance itself. The 
final centuries he apportions somewhat 
unsystematically, giving less attention to 
the Risorgimento than it deserves. In 
justice we must say, however, that he 
succeeds thruout in detaching a clear and 
continuous narrative from the confused 
mass of material he has had to deal with. 
Original interpretations he does not offer 
us, nor even the best epitome of the gen- 
erally accepted views; but he enlivens 
his pages with many apt selections from 
sources and with clever digressions of 
his own. 

He writes after the manner of the lit- 
erary amateur rather than of the his- 
torian; and whenever he can he intro- 
duces literary bits. An historian would 
never have allotted in a book of-this size 
nearly twenty pages to extracts from 
Montaigne’s Journal, not because that is 
not one of the most delightful records 
of travel in existence, or because it does 
not set before us picture after picture of 
the actual life of the Italians in 1580, but 
because a real historian would have put 
the pith of the Montaigne excerpts in 
five pages. So, too, the quotations from 
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Byron hardly compensate for the num- 
ber of facts which might have been sub- 


stituted for them. It is practises like . 


these which occasionally lead one to feel 
that Mr. Sedgwick is to be regarded as 
a compiler of a superior sort, and not as 
an historian: 

He has another very trying habit of 
throwing in irrelevant bits of information 
about places, persons or works of art— 
such bits as the late Augustus Hare 
showered upon his personally conducted 
parties, as an enthusiastic traveler em- 
balms in his diary of his first Italian 
tour. 

Yet in spite of obvious shortcomings, 
Mr. Sedgwick is to be congratulated on 
having escaped any serious blunders. He 
has the knack of stating even controver- 
sial matters so discreetly that partisans 
cannot take exceptions to them, nor can 
their general accuracy be impugned. 
This is all the more remarkable in view 
of the great variety of subjects which he 
takes up, including the most ticklish sub- 
ject of all—religion. In order to make 
his work as useful as possible he has in- 
cluded in his survey not merely political 
history, but manners and customs, archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting, music 
and literature. Whatever may be the 
value of his opinion of any particular in- 
dividual, the inclusion of this collateral 
matter adds to the serviceableness of the 
book for the general reader. Mr. Sedg- 
wick writes as a literary man, steeped in 
good reading, and he is seldom dull; but 
for one of his kind he is distressingly 
capricious in taste. He surprises us now 
by some platitude and now by some ex- 
travagant figure. What shall we say, 
what can we say, to a writer who in- 
forms us that “under Honorius the Pa- 
pacy lay like a cherry between an upper 
and lower jaw, which watered to close 
and crush it”? Such lapses are frequent 
enough to suggest a serious limitation in 
taste. 


Nevertheless, after making all neces- 
sary deductions, we conclude by recom- 
mending the book to the public for which 
it was written. It has no competitors in 
English. ‘Travelers, who desire a sum- 
mary of the history of medieval and 
apa Italy, will find it especially use- 
ul, 


The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. By the 
author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Ladies have been running away (in 
literature) ever since the cave-men be- 
gan to tell stories; but it has been left 
for Elizabeth of the German Garden to 
invent a princess who runs away from 
a desirable suitor with an aged Hofbibli- 
otheker and hides in a secluded English 
village in Somersetshire. The cottage 
the princess had set her unsophisticated 
heart upon was to be ancient and much 
thatched and latticed and _ rose-over- 
grown; it was to be “the smallest of 
laborer’s cottages.” Yet tho so small 
and so ancient it was to have 
several bath-rooms, one for Pris- 
cilla, one for Herr Fritzing and one for 
the maid, Annalise, who, eventually, 
proves to be the deus ex machina of this 
veracious tale. Of course, a young prin- 
ess, who has been fed on theories and 
has nursed her soul with dreams, is not 
going to live in a little country village 
without trying some social experiments 
and burning her royal fingers in the 
process. A young woman whose sole 
idea of doing good is to give lavishly 
without discrimination is pretty sure to 
demoralize whatever political economy 
she finds in the way of her impulsive 
benevolence. A theft and a murder, not 
to mention some broken hearts, are laid 
at her door for her to acknowledge. 
We are not at all astonished to find 
the fair fugitive in the course of her 
flight folding her hands with the follow- 
ing sincere player: “Lieber Gott, don't 
let me deteriorate too much! Please 
keep me from wanting to box people’s 
ears”; for people were rude and not at 
all considerate of the feelings of the or- 
phan niece of a queer old German master 
of languages; indeed, one bold young 
man does get his ears boxed before the 
book ends, but we are inclined to think 
Priscilla was forgiven for that. The 
Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight is quaint 
and sweet as its heroine. We have 
learned to expect vivacity as one of the 
annual products grown in a certain Ger- 
man garden, and it does not fail this 
year. A gentle cynicism, which we fancy 
a little mellower, and a style a little riper 
than in the earlier books, leave a pleasant 
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fragrance in the memory, when the 
strange experience ends, precisely as it 
should. 


ae 


Handbook of United States Political His- 
tory. By Malcolm Townsend:. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. . $1.50. 


The design of this book is notably 
good. The attempt is made to arrange 
chronologically, and when possible to 
tabulate, all the facts and dates of Amer- 
ican political history from the time of 
the first visit of the Norseman (985) to 
the present. The arrangement is excel- 
lent, and the quantity of detail assembled 
and classified is remarkable. The iso- 
lated fact which lingers tantalizingly 
just outside one’s recollection, and for 
which one would have to search, often 
vainly, thru many volumes, is placed 
here where it may be lighted upon by 
turning a page. But unfortunately 
sufficient care has not been taken on the 
score of accuracy. Slip after slip oc- 
curs, for which there is no reasonable 
excuse. To take just a few instances 
that appear in a cursory reading: The 
honor of discovering the Mississippi, 
given to “Francis” Garay (p. 2), is gen- 
erally discredited. On page 5 Plymouth 
is said to have been “the first permanent 
settlement in New England,” and on 
page 6 Salem appears as “the first 
permanent town in Massachusetts.” 
This is either a contradiction, or one or 
the other assertion is an unfortunate 
expression. On page 7 Sault Ste. Marie 
appears as the first permanent settlement 
in Michigan, and on page 9 the honor is 
given to Detroit. The statement (p. 
139) that the House of Representatives 
have the “exclusive right of im- 
peaching officials” is an unfortunate use 
of terms, unless the dual sense of the 
word “impeach” is mentioned. The 
various references to Burrites, Martling 
Men, Bucktails, and other groups in the 
early political history of the Republic 
are nearly all unsatisfactory. The 
Agrarians (p. 150) were an independent 
faction, and not the Equal Rights men; 
they polled 116 votes in the city 
election of October, 1830. The full 
name of the Tammany Society is wrong- 
ly given on page 190. The County 
Democracy was founded in 1880, and 
not in 1871. The Half Breeds (p. 170) 
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were not a “faction of the Stalwarts,” 
but a faction of the Republican party, 
opposed to the Stalwarts.. The deriva- 
tion of the word “Hunker” (p. 171) is 
almost certainly wrong. It was in 1887, 
not 1886 (p. 182), that the split occurred 
in the Syracuse convention between the 
Single-Taxers and the Socialists. Nor 
did the Socialists “withdraw.” They 
were expelled. Indeed, all the refer- 
ences under the various headings, ‘So- 
cial Democracy,” “Socialistic Labor,” 
“Labor,” and kindred titles reveal a 
carelessness, and even flippancy, of 
treatment and an ignorance of the sub- 
jects which are deplorable. All this part 
of the book should be thoroly revised, 
that the volume may take its place as an 
indispensable handbook. 


& 


Essays in Application. By Henry Van Dyke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

These twelve essays are striking spe- 
cimens of the versatility of Prof. Henry 
Van Dyke, dealing, as they do, with sub- 
jects as far apart as “The Flood of 
Books” and “Property and.Theft.” To 
say anything about the language and 
literary style would be superfluous, but 
one cannot fail to be impressed with that 
quality in them. which is indicated in 
their title, “Essays in Application.” Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke certainly does apply 
the principles he holds to the practice of 
the world around, and not seldom points 
out some sore which needs remedial 
treatment. Every essay has some in- 
stances of this, but the most striking are 
perhaps to be found in “Publicomania” 
and “The Flood of Books,” in which pat- 
ent defects in our practice are dealt with 
very trenchantly. The strongest essay, 
the one which above all the others de- 
serves to be read, marked and digested, 
is “Ruling Classes in a Democracy.” 
This, combined with “The Heritage of 
American Ideals,” presents such pic- 
tures of the present and future as can- 
not fail to inspire all who have the good 
of their country at heart. Every essay, 
however, is valuable, combining sugges- 
tion, application and criticism, and the 
volume will be given no unworthy place 
among the literature of essays as well as 
among the works of the author. 
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Literary Notes 


.... “Ready Money,” by George H. Knox, 
contains receipts for a successful business life. 
“Bits of Eloquence” from American speakers 
are quoted in the latter part of the volume for 
further inspiration. (Personal Help Publish- 
ing Company, Des Moines, Ia. $1.68.) 

....The Shield, the quarterly magazine of 
the Theta Delta Chi, devotes its September 
issue to the late John Hay, who was a member 
of this fraternity. One of the biographical 
sketches is- by William L. Stone, his room- 
mate in college. 

....Lhe biography of John Fletcher Hurst, 
by Albert Osborn, gives a very interesting nar- 
rative of the busy and useful life of the great 
Methodist bishop in all his multifarious activi- 
ties as preacher, theologian, historian, traveler 
and educator. (Eaton & Mains, New York. 
$2.00. ) 

....“The Little Weather Folk,” No. 1 of Tales 
of Ye Toys, issues from the Valhall Press, of 
Brooklyn. The text is by Mary Adelaide 
McTighe, and describes a toy barometer in 
which the pleasant weather is indicated by the 
figure of a woman and inclement weather by 
the figure of a man, made in Switzerland. 


ee) 
Pebbles 


(Once a year, according to our invariable 
custom, we cull a few “little Willie’ poems 
from the college funny papers. This brand of 
humor (!) shows no signs of abating.— 
Eprror. ] 

Wr fell in the molasses 
Barrel in the shed; 
“Now I'll lick you, Willie,” 
His angry mother said. 
—Vassar Miscellany. 


Herbert on his little engine 
Soldered up the safety valve. 
” 


Sister blew her week’s allowance 
Buying him carbolic salve. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Johnny ate a tablet, 
The family doctor gave; 
Now he’s got a big one, 
On his little grave. 
—The University of Michigan Wrinkle. 


Loud the baby screamed, and louder; 
Johnny fed it insect powder, 
Answering, scolded, with a shrug, 
“Little sister acted bug.” 

—Princeton Tiger. 


Georgie with his father’s gun 

Shot his sister just for fun. 

Sister tumbled on the floor; 

Maybe Georgie didn’t roar! 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Willie put acid in mother’s tea. 
Mother didn’t drink it—see! 
Stung! 
—Yale Record. 


Here lies: Willie, four years old, 

Taken back to heaven’s fold, 

oe because he thought that he 
ouldn’t find it hard to see 

Which was stronger, Willie Whacker 

Or a giant cannon-cracker. 


—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Little Johnnie put his gun; 
Just behind his nurse’s ear; 
Pulled the trigger, just for fun; 
Strange that nursie didn’t hear! 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Willie, with the carving knife, 

Took his sister Mary’s life; 

“Now, you've done it!” papa said, 

“Mary’s skull has nicked the blade.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Little Willie, cutest lad, 

Chloroformed his aged dad; 

He’s the smartest little man 

So quick to grasp at Osler’s plan. 
—Amherst Student. 


Tommy greased the stairs with soap; 

Father struck the slimy slope; 

Ma said: “My! ain’t Tom got tact? 

I always looked so well in black.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Sister Jane sat with a caller 

Who was trying to enthrall her. 

Willy with the incandescent 

(Willy’s scientist incessant) 

Turned the light on (on the quiet). 

Said, “I only wished to try it, 

And I think from that commotion, 

I have proved that light is motion.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Willie and two other brats 

Licked up all the rough-on-rats. 

Papa said, when mamma cried, 

“Don’t you care, they'll die outside.” 
—University of California Pelican, 


Willie rolled the loaded dice; 
Won fourteen times by this device. 
Now there’s crépe on father’s door, 
And little Willie is no more. 

—Leland Stanford, Jr., Chapparal. 


Willie tied the baby’s ear 
Firmly to the chandelier; 
Baby chuckled, full of glee, 
’Twas his ear of corn, you see. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Tommy, who was only cight, 

Toasted sister in the greight. 

Said mother, when she saw the sight, 

“I must say, it’s hardly right.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Willie fetched his grandpa, kind, 
(Chloroform he couldn’t find) © 
Blew him up with dynamite— 
Willie was an Oslerite. 
—Princeton Tiger. 





Editorials 


THE semi-annual index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the last six months of 1905 
is now ready, and will be sent free to 
any subscriber who will notify us he 
wants a copy. Of course, those who re- 
turn us the twenty-six issues of the 
magazine will have the index bound in 
the volume. 

st 


Poultney Bigelow and Secretary 
Taft 


WHEN the Canal Commission, in gen- 
eral terms which engineers would use 
and understand, described the horribly 
unhealthy conditions on the Isthmus, it 
was calmly received; but when Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, as a journalist and 
with a journalist’s graphic powers, and 
with pictures accompanying, told in THE 
INDEPENDENT how ten thousand laborers 
had been taken to that pest hole at Colon, 
and many of them settled in cabins on 
stilts in the swamp, it made a sensation, 


and presto! the President bade Secretary 
Taft make an investigation, and the Sen- 
ate publishes Mr. Bigelow’s article (with 
the pictures, we hope) and Secretary 


Taft’s severe reply. The article has 
called attention to conditions that sadly 
need to be improved. 

But first a word as to THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S position in the matter. Some 
Washington papers have represented that 
Tue INDEPENDENT has a private grudge 
against President Roosevelt on account 
of his dismissal of Mr. Herbert W. 
Bowen, late Minister to Venezuela, which 
it is paying off in this way. It is a fact 
that we do believe that the President’s 
support of Mr. Loomis, who was proved 
to have used his official position for pe- 
cuniary profit, was a grave mistake, and 
ttat Mr. Bowen’s only ‘so callea offense 
was in aiding the exposure of wrong 
which he was desired to conceal. But 
the fact of Mr. Bowen’s family relation 
to THE INDEPENDENT was a special rea- 
son why it was our duty to avoid any 
expression which might seem to imply 
consequent ill will to one whose purpose 
and ability we admire, and whose general 
policy we approve. - Accordingly, we 
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have taken no part in the criticisms which 
are rife in Washington, and which affect 
the tone of the Senate and the newspaper 
correspondents, that the President is 
assuming a more magisterial attitude, as 
if he were an irresponsible ruler; for we 
like a masterful man, and do not believe 
that it is his purpose to transcend the 
prerogatives of his office; while he is a 
man who believes, as we do, in doing 
things that need doing and will be for the 
benefit of the country. So it is untrue 
that we engaged Mr. Bigelow to attack 
the management of affairs ‘n the Isth- 
mus. Mr. Bigelow has for years been 
devoted to the study of colonial condi- 
tions, and is a university ..cturer on chat 
subject. He has the means and leisure 
for travel, and he has very carefully stud- 
ied the conditions of coolies of various 
races in Asia, Africa, the Pacific islands 
and in the West Indies. He had written 
for THE INDEPENDENT for several years 
on these and other subjects, and when he 
told us that he intended to make another 
visit to South and Central America, and 
asked us if we would like to hear from 
him, we said “Yes.” We had no special 
thought of Panama, and we did not have 
the existing conditions there in mind. In 
fact, the article on Panama was first 
offered to another journal and for some 
reason ‘declined. We believed it was a 
statement of conditions such as a very 
competent and unprejudiced observer 
would discover, and one phase of the 
truth, and we thought it our duty to 
print it; for we are not estopped from 
telling the truth, so long as no malice is 
involved. 

Mr. Bigelow does not ask us to make 
any defense of him. He goes this week 
to Washington to give his testimony to 
the Senate Committee. We have, how- 
ever, a few more words to say on the 
matter. 

First, as to conditions at Colon. They 
are as represented. That is not denied. 
The sanitary improvements made are 
mainly at Panama, on the Pacific side. 
while the laborers come to Colon, on the 
Atlantic side, where the conditions are as 
described and pictured. confcssedly bad, 
but will doubtless be improved. 
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As to the dissatisfaction of the labor- 
ers at their treatment, we put confidence 
in Mr. Bigelow’s report. We do not be- 
lieve that the desire to return home for 
a Christmas vacation explains the exo- 
dus. 

As to the red tape conditions spoken 
of by Mr. Bigelow, it is perfectly well! 
known that that is the reason why the 
late Chief Engineer John F. Wallace re- 
signed. He could not endure them. He 
was severely condemned by the President 
for leaving, but he would not stand for 
restrictions which he believed would ruin 
his reputation as an engineer. He says: 

“The experience of the past year will have 
been wasted unless the controlling authorities 
at Washington are able to break away from 
the moss-covered traditions of Government 
control, applying ordinary and common sense 
methods to the accomplishment of the work.” 

What so distinguished an engineer as 
Mr. Wallace found when acting as Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Bigelow was able to learn 
in two days. 

But: he was there “only two days,” 
cried Senator Lodge, interrupting Sena- 
tor Simmons, the moment he mentioned 
Mr. Bigelow’s name in the Senate, and 
that is the burden of Mr. Taft’s reply, 
and of the echoing press, “less than two 
days.” It is true that he was there only 
the major parts of two days and the in- 
tervening night, and that was long 
enough. The pictures he took speak for 
themselves, and they required but about 
a thirtieth of a second each; and some of 
them were unprintable because the filthy 
conditions were too offensive for publi- 
cation. In two days he could inspect 
conditions that were visible to eye and 
nose, and the rest of the time was ample 
to talk with intelligent men, negro work- 
men as well as residents, and the two 
whose names he mentioned as witnesses, 
Mr. Tracy Robinson and Mr. John Lun- 
die, are most competent and responsible 
men. They may have been in part mis- 
taken, and Mr. Bigelow, who does not 
pretend to be an engineer may have 
called a steam shovel a dredge, or made 
other fractional errors, but those are 
venial and unimportant lapses. 

On later information, Mr. Taft cor- 
rects his former statement that no women 
were brought at government expense. 
He now admits that about 300 were sent 
from Martinique, but he declares, on 
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the authority of the labor agent, that 
they were the wives or daughters or sis- 
ters of laborers and had “natural pro- 
tectors,” and were not sent for immoral 
purposes. Naturally the labor agent 
says so, and as naturally Mr. Taft ac- 
cepts the defense. Governor Magoon, 
however, was much troubled over the 
matter, and figures were sent him to 
show that the women were properly em- 
ployed as wives, servants or laundresses. 
But the clergymen on the Isthmus see the 
contrary, and it is a matter of note that 
the women, of whom 1,500 applied, were 
brought from French Martinique, while 
the large majority of the workmen are 
English-speaking negroes from Jamaica 
and other British islands. If any of these 
women should be arrested as prostitutes, 
they will be easily protected, as an order 
has been promulgated, since their arrival, 
that if any woman arrested marries be- 
fore trial, she shall be released. That de- 
fense would be easy and inexpensive. 

Doubtless Mr. Bigelow was in error 
on some points, and it is not our wish 
to defend his errors. We are glad that 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Stevens, the chief en- 
gineer, are able to correct him in part, 
and to show that conditions will improve. 
They must. We do, however, venture to 
remark the extraordinary passion of their 
reply. 

We have not the slightest question of 
the absolute and earnest desire of the 
President and the Secretary of War that 
the canal shall be dug as speedily and as 
honestly as possible. That is beyond 
question. What we do much question is 
the method by which it is being done. 
The greatest engineering feat of our gen- 
eration, or any other, was the building 
of the New York subway. A competent 
board of engineers laid it out, and then 
contracted to have it built. We can do 
the same at Panama, under any condi- 
tions of labor or sanitation, or protection 
of workmen that government may im- 
pose. Perhaps something of that sort 
should be done. We do not want the 
work to drag on for twenty years at 
enormous expense. 

And now comes a telegraphic despatch 
from Panama: 

“A comprehensive system of drainage will 
be installed at Colon. Some work has already 


been started looking to the drainage of the 
swamps of that city,” etc. 
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That is good. The New York Herald 
had declared “the condition of this city 
of 10,000 inhabitants a disgrace to civili- 
zation.” a 


The Founder of a Great Uni- 
versity 


To the ordinary newspaper reading 
public, the late President Harper was 
chiefly known as the man who got $14,- 
000,000 out of Rockefeller. In educa- 
tional circles the wonder was not that he 
got so much money, but that he got so 
much out of his money. The University 
of Chicago, as it stands, is his monument. 
We might even say, without being ac- 
cused of rhetorical extravagance, that it 
is himself, for it is true to a very un- 
usual degree that the- institution is the 
embodiment of his personality. It is his 
genius as an organizer which created in 
less than fifteen years a university rank- 
ing in equipment and scholarship as one 
of the five greatest in the United States. 
This was accomplished by the exercise 
of the same kind of ability that is re- 
quired to make a man successful as a 
leader of armies, or manager of large 
business enterprises, the ability to master 
details and to manage men. He had the 
two essentials to the accomplishment of 
great things, a creative imagination and 
a determined will. He could conceive a 
plan and then work for it without losing 
sight of it. He was not one of those who 
catch a glimpse of a distant mountain 
peak and start for it, but get lost in the 
intervening valleys and the windings of 
the road. 

It was because he was both daring 
and practical that he met with so favor- 
able a reception from capitalists, who 
knew well what such a combination could 
do. Against wheedling they are immune 
and they are necessarily indurated 
against an appeal to their sympathies. 
President Harper presented to them, not 
a great need, but a great opportunity. 
He proved to them that he could make 
an efficient use of their money for the 
benefit of the world. As Mr. Rockefeller 
said: “He showed me how I could make 
the best investment of my life, and I 
invested.” The late Charles T. Yerkes 
was not especially interested in astron- 
omy, and, as he said, if President Har- 
per had asked him to buy an ordinary 


telescope he would have refused. But 
when Dr. Harper told him he had a 
chance to buy the 40-inch objective, the 
largest lens in the world, he said: “Go 
ahead with it and send me the bill. But 
be sure to have the biggest and the best.” 
In 1889 Dr. Harper received his first 
donation of $600,000, sufficient if eco- 
nomically used to endow a small college. 
Dr. Harper did not use it economically. 
He started a $50,000,000 university with 
it. The plans for all the buildings on the 
campus were drawn before one of them 
was built, just as a new town is laid 
out upon the bare prairie, with all its 
streets named and its public buildings lo- 
cated. It is the Western way, the way 
of men who have great faith in the fu- 
ture, and great confidence in themselves. 
All of the departments of the univer- 
sity and its professional and technical 
schools were outlined in the first pro- 
gram, but none of them were established 
until a sufficient endowment and the right 
men were obtained to enable them to 
start even with the best in the country. 
A young institution naturally begins 
with undistinguished instructors on 
small salaries. President Harper began 
by getting the best men he could find 
and paying them larger salaries than they 


could get elsewhere. Most college presi- 


dents build up from the bottom, gradual- 
ly adding higher courses as needed. Pres- 
ident Harper made the graduate depart- 
ment the strongest at the beginning. In 
selecting his professors he considered 
chiefly their proved ability to conduct 
research, and each one of these men 
brought with him a train of advanced 
students. As a consequence the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has in the past seven 
years granted more Ph.D. degrees than 
any other university except Yale, and yet 
the requirements in studies, examinations 
and theses have been, in most of its de- 
partments, as high as they are anywhere. 

After the duty of discovery comes the 
duty of diffusion of knowledge among 
men. The traditional method was by lec- 
tures to students in the class room. 

President Harper, recognized that this 
limitation was antiquated. He was an 
educational expansionist. He established 
a “University Press,” and made the pub- 
lishing of journals and books an integral 
part of the university work. “University 
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Extension,” in his hands assumed dignity 
and importance, instead of being, as it 
was in some places, a mere philanthropic 
pastime. He selected the best lecturers 
in this country and England, and sent 
them with traveling libraries thru the 
country from New York to California. 
Last year over 200 courses of six lec- 
tures each were given, a revival in an 
improved form of the old lyceum system. 
He developed the correspondence method 
of instruction, and proved that the old 
fashioned universities were wrong in 
neglecting and despising it. 

He effected a veritable revolution in 
higher education by establishing a sum- 
mer quarter of equal rank with the rest 
of the terms, thus eliminating the shock- 
ing waste of a long vacation and break- 
ing up the lock step of the class systems. 
Energetic students were enabled to 
do four years’ work in three, and, since 
teachers for the summer quarter were 
drawn from the best universities in Eu- 
rope and America, it introduced the sys- 
tem of mobility of professors and stu- 
dents, such as prevailed in Germany, and 
was much needed in this country. Thou- 
sands of teachers and preachers have by 
this means been brought to Chicago for 
the renovation of their ideas, and thru 
them the university has produced an im- 
measurable but very noticeable elevation 
of the intellectual life of the West and 
South. Last year 4,557 persons did work 
in residence at the university, a number 
only exceeded by Harvard and Columbia. 

Since President Harper manifested so 
much originality and independence, it is 
a pity that, in order to make just esti- 
mate of his work, we are compelled to 
note the two conspicuous instances where 
he chose to follow the example of East- 
ern institutions when a better way was 
open to him; that is, in adopting a scho- 
lastic ritualism and in limiting co-edu- 
cation. These innovations caused the 
alienation or loss of some of the strongest 
members of his faculty and of much pop- 
ular sympathy in the West. As a matter 
of fact, both these attempts to force 
medieval customs upon the youthful uni- 
versity have practically failed. The sex- 
es are separated only in a few of the 
lower classes, and even the most urgent 
of presidential notes usually fails to in- 
duce more than a minority of the faculty 
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to appear in cap and gown in the pro- 
cessions and recessions of state occa- 
sions. Doubtless Dr. Harper ‘thought it 
politic to seem to conform to the customs 
of Eastern universities in these two prac- 
tically unimportant respects, but it was 
a concession unworthy of him and prob- 
ably will be repudiated by his successor. 

Who will be his successor? Many 
names are suggested, but the logical can- 
didate is President E. Benjamin An- 
drews, of the University of Nebraska. 
rle is a Baptist, and it is unfortunately 
a requisite that the president shall always 
be a member of that denomination. He 
has proved himself an able administrator, 
both in the universities of Brown and 
Nebraska, and in the ‘still more difficult 
position of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Chicago, which he did much 
to rescue from graft and corruption. 
He has no repugnance against taking 
money from Rockefeller, as is shown by 
the building which he obtained from him, 
in spite of the opposition of tn: Nebraska 
Populists. He is democratic in Lis edu- 
cational principles, radical in his soci- 
ology, and has shown himself so fearless 
and frank in his public speeches that he 
will never be suspected of truckling to 
capitalism. - 


Sources of Public Revenue 


Wir the assembling of the State 
legislatures, and the new year revision 
of assessment rolls and budgets, the an- 
nual exhibition of American ignorance 
on the subject of public revenues opens 
as usual. 

On the basis of an analysis of books, 
magazines and newspapers read by the 
American people, and a comparison 
thereof with the reading of the English, 
the French and the German public, we 
have been compelled, from time to time, 
in these columns, to acknowledge the 
humiliating truth that Americans are, all 
in all, an ignorant people. An analysis 
of our system of taxation would, we 
suppose, compel us to acknowledge the 
essential truth of the assertion, made the 
other day in Congress, that we are the 
smartest fools on earth. For smart and 
clever we must be to maintain our pros- 
perity as an aggregation of individuals, 
and our solvency as States and municipal 
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corporations, under our appallingl: fool- 
ish, not to say immoral, plans of taxa- 
tion. 

Leaving out of consideration at this 
time the wastes and wrongs involved in 
our present plan of Federal revenue, let 
us consider for a moment the State and 
local taxes. Taking the country thru, we 
still derive our local revenues, in the 
main, from real estate and personal prop- 
erty. As these terms are understood by 
legislatures, interpreted by the courts and 
exploited by assessors, they are Hi- 
bernian. 

For by “personal property” as a sub- 
ject of taxation the American people 
mean such property other than real estate 
as its owners do not happen to conceal 
or to lie about; and as practically all 
business men have become adepts in the 
arts of concealment and conscientious 
lying on the subject of taxable property, 
“personalty” practically means the small 
accumulations of that member of society 
whom Prof. William G. Sumner called 
“the forgotten man’—or woman. The 
widow and the orphan exploited by 
the insurance companies are the victims 
also of the personal property tax. 

The real estate tax, tho less obviously, 
is no less really a vast folly and wrong 
as it now exists and is understood. It 
is levied not upon the value of land 
apart from improvements, but rather 
upon improvements, including buildings 
themselves. Instead of taking that value 
which is created by the mere increase of 
population and of human activity in con- 
junction with the resources offered to 
man by nature, it strikes directly at indi- 
vidual enterprise, and makes men con- 
tribute to the public revenue, not in pro- 
portion to their enjoyment of natural re- 
sources and a limited area, but in pro- 
portion to their industry, their frugality 
and their contribution to human welfare. 
It puts a premium upon the clever appro- 
priation of that wealth which man in 
his individual capacity does not create, 
and a penalty upon the economic virtues. 

“The single tax” has become a shibbo- 
leth that repels many men of average 
good sense and honesty, but -hat fact 
ought not to blind us to great funda- 
mental truths thai the single tax advo- 
cates, in season and out of season, have 
forced upon our attention. Long before 
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Henry George wrote “Progress and Pov- 
erty” that eminently sane economist and 
publicist, John Stuart Mill, and that 
philosophical apostle of justice, Herbert 
Spencer, had shown with the utmost 
clearness that the increasing value of the 
earth’s surface and of the mineral re- 
sources hidder. beneath it is created, not 
by the individuals that may happen to 
appropriate this or that particular tract 
of land, but by society, and that it be- 
longs ab initio to mankind collectively. 
And long before Mill or Spencer wrote, 
the common law had asserted and formu- 
lated the principle of eminent domain. 
Every intelligent man who has looked 
into the subject at all knows and admits 
that, whether or not other sources of 
public revenue may be held to be legit- 
imate, this one, at any rate—the value 
of the earth’s surface and of natural re- 
sources apart from improvements—is the 
pre-eminently legitimate source. 

Waiving all question of “the single 
tax” as the best or the worst way of tap- 
ping this resource, the principle, at least, 
is unmistakable and impregnable. An 
increasing number of concrete things em- 
body or represent this natural source of 
public revenue. The water fronts of 
navigable rivers, including all the dock 
and wharf space; the termina! facilities 
of railways; the strips of land occupied 
by railway trackage, including street rail- 
ways and subways; the street trenches 
occupied by gas pipes and electric wires; 
mines, quarries and forests—all these are 
conspicuous and increasingly valuable 
parts of the earth’s surface and its nat- 
ural resources; and all men know that 
these, before other things, should be 
made sources of public revenue. To im- 
pose real estate taxes in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and personal property 
taxes, until these natural and pre-emi- 
nently rightful sources have been made: 
to yield their full contribution, is to inflict 
deliberate injustice and to perpetrate eco- 
nomic barbarity. 

Some progress is being made toward a 
recognition of sound justice and expedi- 
ency in these matters. Slowly the public 
mind is becoming clear on the question 
of public ownership. Men who believe 
that the public operation of electric and 
steam railways would be unsatisfactory 
are learning to distinguish between pub- 
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lic operation of the lines themselves and 
public ownership of the values repre- 
sented by the franchises. This is one of 
the most hopeful symptoms in the pres- 
ent social situation. With this clearing 
of the public mind will come presently a 
_ perception, now sadly lacking, of the 
great underlying principles that should 
govern the levying of public revenue. 


2 
The Church Union in Canada 


WE have previously mentioned the 
movement for the union in Canada of the 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists. Now that we have the plan 
of union approved by their committees, 
and later to be acted upon, there is every 
reason why it should be carefully con- 
sidered, with a view to possible unions 
in the United States. Certainly the spirit 
shown in the meeting was most admi- 
rable, and it would seem both surprising 
and gratifying that such success could be 
unanimously secured. 

But let us study the plan of union. 

First, the Name. “The United Church 
of Canada.” It is an admirable name. 
As The Christian Advocate of this city 
says, the names Presbyterian, Methodist 
and C ongregational are all undesirable, 
emphasizing the separateness of the de- 
a rather than their Christian 
aith. 

Next, their Creed. They seemed to 
think it necessary to have a creed, inas- 
much as the Methodists and Presbyte- 
tians had a creed which they would lose 
in coming into the new body, and they 
did not see how they could get along 
without one. The denominations in Can- 
ada are very conservative, and it is not 
strange that this creed should be very 
long and elaborate. It is based on the 
new creed of our Presbyterians, but is 
somewhat stiffened. There are nineteen 
articles, which include about three thou- 
sand words. As an illustration of its 
character we give Article Five “Of the 
Sin of Man”: 

“We believe that our first parents, being 
qapted, chose evil, and so fell away from 

, and came under the power of sin, the 
penalty of which is eternal death; and we con- 
fess that by reason of this disobedience, we 
and all men are born with a sinful nature, 
that we have broken God’s law, and that no 
man can be saved but by His grace.” 
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Now this may or may not be true, and 
so with the rest of the three thousand 
words, but what is the use of it? Who 
knows that this creed is correct, which 
says that the Holy Spirit “proceeds from 
the Father and the Son”? That state- 
ment has already split the Church, and 
its metaphysics has no place in a creed. 
An attempt to unite the corresponding 
three denominations in this country on 
this creed would be a failure. We want 
no more long creeds, whose chief effect 
is to separate Christians. If Christians 
cannot be kept together by their common 
sympathy and their love for their Master, 
no creeds can keep them together, unless 
they are already prepared for an intel- 
lectual graveyard. You cannot make a 
creed for this generation that will fit the 
next. We believe differently from what 
our fathers believed, and our children 
will have to rewrite our catechisms. We 
have no particular quarrel with any one 
article in this long creed, but we have 
hardly patience to read it, for no church 
should be tied to its creed. 

Next, Polity. It might be expected 
that this would be a fatal stumbling 
block, but it was not. There were not 
three forms of government represented 
in the committees, but practically only 
one; for the Canadian Methodists have 
no bishops, are not Episcopally governed, 
and the Congregationalists are a feeble 
folk, and their place was to yield. Ac- 
cordingly, the scheme is substantially 
Presbyterian. There are three “govern- 
ing bodies.” Above all, the General As- 
sembly, ‘meeting once in two years, 
then next below it annual conferences 
(synods), and next district councils. The 
local churches may be organized as they 
please, but are “subject” to the district 
council, and this is “subordinate to” the 
annual conference, and this to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and each of these “gov- 
erning bodies” elects the members of the 
one next above it. The General Assem- 
bly has “full power to legislate” with re- 
spect to “matters of doctrine, discipline, 
government and worship,” subject to ap- 
proval by a:majority of the governing 
bodies below it. It is the “Supreme 
Court of Appeal for questions of law 
and also for questions of fact on matters 
under its immediate jurisdiction,” “such 
matters of fact and law to be submitted 
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to a judicial committee for its considera- 
tion and report.” This is stiff Presbyte- 
rianism and requires the preparation of 
a Book of Discipline to settle the pro- 
cedure in case of trial for immorality or 
heresy. We can hardly imagine either 
Episcopalians on the one side, or Con- 
gregationalists or Baptists on the other, 
-in this country accepting any such sys- 
tem of government any more than they 
could bind themselves by such an elabo- 
rate creed. 

The question of Ministerial Settle- 
ments may have given some trouble. It 
was agreed that pastorates may last in- 
definitely, so long as the church and  pas- 
tor are agreed; and, further, that the 
church has authority to seek and choose 
its own pastor. But there shall be settle- 
ment committees appointed annually 
which shall be empowered to fill any va- 
cancy for the current year, after consul- 
tation with the congregation, and which 
shall make all other appointments after a 
minister has been united to a church. 
Then these committees will have final 


power over all appointments, which will 
really be a power of veto; but the policy 
will be to provide a pastorate without 


interruption for every church. This 
seems to be a happy mean between the 
Methodist and Presbyterian system. 

On the whole, the union is a most 
happy one and most surprising. It was 
a magnificent illustration of Christian 
sympathy in a noble cause. The plan 
agreed upon would work in Canada, but 
would never work in the United States, 
as between the three denominations, for 
the conditions here are very different. 
We believe many unions here could be 
possible, but on a more flexible and sim- 
pler plan. That it should have been 
achieved on any plan is a magnificent 
success and a hopeful example. 


* 
The Reform Movement in Penn- 
sylvania ? 


ExPERT engineers employed by Mayor 
Weaver reported that the taxpayers of 
Philadelphia had paid to ring contractors 
for the filtration works and the new 
boulevards $6,000,000 more than a profit 
of 20 per cent. One of the first to be 
arrested, in the Mayor’s war upon the 
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ring, was John W. Hill, the city’s enci- 
neer in charge of work on the filtration 
beds. His trial was ended last week 
He was the first of the accused men to 
come before a jury, and he was acquit- 
ted by order of the judge because intent 
to defraud had not been proved., For- 
gery and the fraudulent falsification of 
records were the offenses named in the 
indictment. But it was shown that in 
every instance his concessions to the ring 
contractors had been made with the ap- 
proval and under the instructions of his 
superior officers, two Directors of Pub- 
lic Works, one following the other. 
Neither of these men has been indicted. 
The same is true of the leading favored 
ring contractors themselves. 

There was a District Attorney who 
declined, at the beginning of the reform 
movement, to assist Mayor Weaver and 
his associates by taking the course which 
they believed he ought to pursue. He 
had been, and still was, counsel -for the 
leading contractor and for the firm in 
which that contractor and the political 
boss were partners. After the Novem- 
ber election, with its evidence of a pop- 
ular revolution, this District Attorney 
came over to the support of the Mayor. 
He conducted the prosecution of this 
man Hill, and the reform newspapers 
say he did his whole duty. But neither 
the chief beneficiaries of the ring frauds 
nor the organizers of the ring’s cam- 
paign for plunder have been indicted or 
arrested. Earnest prosecution of this 
agent, whose guilt was not proved, could 
not atone for the failure to proceed 
against the leaders of the ring at the 
time when they should have been at- 
tacked with all the weapons of the law. 
This should impress upon the minds of 
the people of Philadelphia the impor- 
tance of having a District Attorney ot 
the right kind. 

Even if those who robbed the city are 
not to be punished, much good and en- 
during reform work has been done, and 
the Legislature now has an opportunity 
to do much more at its special session. 
The Governor, so suddenly converted, 
has recently added to the number of re- 
form projects which the Legislature 1s 
asked to consider. Thus he makes 
amends for his former association with 
the Philadelphia boss and his approval 
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of the “ripper” bill, by which that boss 
sought to take away a great part of the 
Mayor’s power. 

Under his first proclamation, the pro- 
gram included the enactment of laws for 
personal registration of voters ; the repeal 
of the “ripper” law, which he had ap- 
proved ; the safeguarding of State funds, 
heretofore deposited in favored banks for 
the benefit of politicians; a legislative 
reapportionment,. and the abolition of 
fees for the office of Insurance Commis- 
sioner, which was until recently held by 
the Philadelphia boss. To these he has 
now added legislation for uniform pri- 
maries, a merit system for the civil serv- 
ice of the. State, and laws requiring 
sworn statements as to political campaign 
expenditures and designating the uses to 
which campaign funds may be applied. 
All this is a result of the uprising in 
Philadelphia, and the Legislature must at 
least place itself on record with respect 
to his propositions. Unfortunately, it is 
not a Legislature elected in November 
last, when the revolt of the people against 
jobbery and corruption in both city and 
State was shown at the polls. 


a 


It is the general suspicion of 
the German Emperor that is 
probably the origin of the 
report that he is backing up Venezuela 
to resist the demands of France. The 
further statements coming from Paris, 
Caracas and Washington are to the ef- 
fect that Minister Russell is unpopular 
in Venezuela; that France is severing 
relations with that country, and that the 
United States is pressing the Critchfield 
claim and has an understanding with 
France. A dispatch to the New York 
Times a few days ago reported President 
Castro as saying in a late speech that 
France and the United States had been 
secretly working against him, but would 
never succeed. Previous cablegrams in- 
formed us that Minister Russell had ac- 
companied the representatives of the 
Bermudez Asphalt Company to the Pres- 
ident’s palace to aid in making an “ami- 
cable settlement,” but that the $20,000 
a year offered by the asphalt company 
was regarded by Castro as an indication 
that the asphalt company was taking on 
the airs of a victor instead of showing 


More 
Venezuela 


the manners of one conquered. All these 
diplomatic troubles call to mind the blun- 
der made when our Government re- 
versed its policy with Castro as to arbi- 
tration. Minister Bowen presented to 
Castro a proposition to arbitrate all of 
Venezuela’s foreign disputes, and Castro 
received it with favor, and President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay authorized 
Mr. Bowen to enter into an agreement 
of that sort and promised to send on the 
basis of a protocol covering all disputes 
with all nations. But when the protocol 
came, signed by Mr. Loomis and drawn 
up by the lawyer of the Bermudez As- 
phalt Company, it was confined to dis- 
putes with the United States only, and 
had been drawn up with conditions in- 
tended to prevent its acceptance, since 
the asphalt company desired no honest 
arbitration, but delay and force at last. 
Judge Calhoun’s report shows that it 
would stand no chance before arbitra- 
tors. That ended the effort to arbitrate, 
and now Venezuela is at odds with sev- 
eral countries, and the United States 
does not know what to do. We are reap- 
ing the fruits of the blunder made when 
Mr. Loomis reversed Mr. Hay’s work. 
We would do well to go back to Mr. 
Hay’s plan. It might be again accepted 
by Castro, and it would help us in other 
disputes in South America, and save the 
use of the “big stick.” 


as 


A New York news- 
paper that has been 
continually prod- 
ding District Attorney Jerome now as- 
serts that he has decided to prosecute 
several persons whose shortcomings 
were disclosed by the recerit life insur- 
ance investigation. When one carefully 
studies the offenses in question by the 
light of the New York Penal Code some 
of them appear to be covered by the 
statutory definitions of extortion, per- 
jury, forgery and larceny. If Mr. Je- 
rome has decided to ask for indictments 
we shall soon know what his views of 
the subject are. It may be remembered 
that ori October 31st he said: 

“T have felt all along in regard to these in- 
surance matters that crimes had been com- 
mitted and that the persons guilty of these 


crimes must be prosecuted; and it is my in- 
tention to prosecute to the bitter end every 


District Attorney 
Jerome’s Intentions 
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Person against whom it is possible to obtain 
evidence showing the commission of a crimi 
offense.” 

oF 


George Poster Mr. Peabody is a 
Peabody’s Platform railroad man, and a 

Capitalist, and a 
philanthropist, and a Democrat. The 
four designations can belong to this one 
man. He has written a remarkable let- 
ter to the Brooklyn Eagle, in which he 
propounds his view of what should be 
the policy of an honest man in public 
affairs. As a Democrat he believes our 
high protective tariff is maintained, as it 
was created, to tax the many for the ad- 
vantage of the few. It is not so very 
many years since the question of tariff 
was one on which Republicans might dif- 
fer. A large element of Democrats 
helped create the Republican party; and 
the necessity of war revenue and taxes 
made the Republican party take up the 
old Whig doctrine of a protective tariff, 
not at all to the pleasure of some sturdy 
Republicans of the older sort. But Mr. 
Peabody’s principal point is that the pub- 
lic ought to own all public utilities, such 
as gas and water systems, streets, and 
whatever runs over them or under them, 
and equally all railroads, which, like 
other corporate property, are likely to 
escape their fair share of taxation. Mr. 
Peabody puts his argument very clearly 
and, we believe, conclusively. In these 
matters he charges the Democratic party 
with insincerity in carrying out its prin- 
ciples; and he is right. To many an 
active politician a platform is for pre- 
tense and show and not for service and 
control. They need the lesson of the 
negro porter who required the passen- 
gers to go inside the car. “But is not 
this platform to stand on?” asked the 
man. “No, sah!” was the answer; “this 
= is not to stand on, but to go in 
on 99 

a 


A man carries a pistol for but 
one purpose, to take life. A 
man does not go hunting with 
one, nor does he carry a pistol for the 
opportunity it gives him to make 
a noise, at least not in the pistol- 
carrying section. There is legislation 
against it, but the law is a farce, as 
executed. At least that is the statement 
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of the Dallas (Texas) Morning News 
one of the principal journals of a State 
where the pistol is much in evidence. 11 
says: 

“It is distinctly a weapon made and use: 
for the destruction of human life. Yet meu 
are guilty of carrying pistols in every part o/ 
the State, and when accidentally one of the 
criminals is brought before the courts he pleads 
guilty, pays a fine and the fee of the prose- 
cuting attorney, who has compromised the case 
by permitting the criminal.to plead guilty and 
submit to a fine only, and that is the end of 
the matter. In the prosecution of cases 
in the way they are conducted the prosecution 
appears to be boat on  opendey the defendant 
to the point where he will pay money, a part of 
which the officers get. The cases are not pros- 
ecuted with the view of putting an end to the 
crime, or the defendants would go to jail, 
where they ought to be. Now and then one 
reads of a negro being convicted for pistol- 
carrying and being placed in jail, but if there 
has been a single case of a white man being 
laced in jail for carrying deadly weapons, 
State press has not read of it. 


* 


The defeat is a rout. No 
one would believe it at first, 
but the overthrow of the 
late Conservative government is utterly 
overwhelming. The new ministry has 
such a majority at the polls as_— Mr. 
Roosevelt had in this country. It gives 
them an uncomfortably solid control of 
the House of Commons, with no effective 
and sobering minority. The London 
Times tells us that the result is due to 
the labor vote, now unexpectedly massed 
and solid. The explanation is but par- 
tial. Naturally the Laborites, as they are 
now called, elected their own men where 
they could, and helped the Liberals at 
other times, but there are other reasons 
for the Tory defeat. Great Britain does 
not want a tariff on food; it likes its 
frée trade. Then the school question has 
solidified all Dissenters, who are more 
than half of the Protestant people. The 
mismanagement of the war in South 
Africa, with importation of coolies, is 
another cause of offense. Under all is 
the conviction that the Conservatives and 
the House of Lords stand for class priv- 
ilege against manhood rights; and, with 
popular suffrage, the common people be- 
gin to learn that they have the right to 
rule. John Burns says he sees no jus- 
tification for government by hereditary 
right, and that includes the privileges of 


The British 
Elections 
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the Crown. The overwhelming defeat of 
Mr. Balfour, in a supposed safe con- 
stituency, is sensational, and Gerald Bal- 
four fell with him. It will now be humil- 
iating for the late Prime Minister to seek 
another safe seat. 
a 

How much justification there may. be 
for the charges that Speaker Cannon has 
attempted to coerce Congressmen by 
threatening to hold up appropriations in 
their districts or to prevent appoint- 
ments to office of their friends if they 
do not vote for the Statehood bill we 
do not know. This we know, that to 
make such threats is as bad as either 
bribery or blackmail. Indeed, it is of 
the essence of these crimes, for it would 
offer a consideration for a vote, and a 
threat for the refusal of the vote. We 
are glad to see that a somewhat similar 
charge made against the President is de- 
nied with authority. As the evidence is 
developed it seems less clear that New 
Mexico and Arizona should be united in 
one State ; not because the people of New 
Mexico are “greasers,” but because the 
two Territories are separated by a moun- 
tain chain and have quite different inter- 
ests. They can wait. 

a 

There is a gradual democratization of 
bishops, if we can believe what the An- 
glican Bishop of Norwich said in a late 
address. He was the first bishop of the 
diocese, he said, who did not keep a car- 
riage and a horse; and his humble way 
of going about in a tramcar or afoot re- 
minded him of a rhyme retailed to him 
by Bishop Stubbs, which runs as fol- 
lows: 


“The Bishops once, in days of yore, 
Would drive about in coach and four; 
And when their lordships dropped their wigs 
They drove about in simple gigs; 
But now so handy we have got, 
That if you want us on the spot, 
Just drop a penny in the slot.” 
We have in this country a goodly 
number of bishops who, like St. Paul, 
walk about their business, altho some of 
them dress famously. 
as 

That war tends, in some aspects, to 
race decadence President Jordan’ has 
well shown in our issue of December 21. 
But, as a correspondent points out, there 
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is another side to it. In a state where 
war is normal and constant the strong 
are likely to survive and the weak to 
perish. Fitting naturally with this con- 
dition is the institution of polygamy, as 
the males are reduced in number, but 
not the females. The natural conse- 
quence is to increase the number of the 
strong both relatively and absolutely, 
and in such a state of society this would 
be a factor in the improvement of the 
race. Thus war and polygamy went to- 
gether, and biologically they are both 
out of place now. 
as 

Some weeks ago the Burlington rail- 
road company was indicted for giving 
rebates to the great United States Steel 
Corporation. Now, the New York Cen- 
tral and Delaware & Hudson companies 
have been indicted for granting similar 
favors to the General Electric Company. 
In each of these cases there may have 
been extenuating circumstances. But 
there is abundance of evidence that great 
industrial combinations have in the past 
been fattened and enabled to crush com- 
petitors by means of rebate favors unlaw- 
fully obtained from railroads. Most peo- 
ple will infer from these recent discover- 
ies that the same methods are still used. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be empowered to make frequent 
and searching examination of railway ac- 
counts. . 


The President and the majority lead- 
ers are quite right in their desire to pass 
the Philippine bill. It is most regretta- 
ble that our selfish sugar men and to- 
bacco men should try to prevent the full 
development of the Philippine commerce 
and agriculture, and that they should try 
to make a deal with the opponents of the 
Statehood bill, which has no sort of re- 
lation to the Philippines bill. Such a 
combine is unusual. It is a trust in re- 
straint of trade, forbidden in ethics if 
not in law. 

. 

That exclusion with violence, of a 
woman from the White House is one of 
those cases in which the wrong is less 
than the injury done. Some violence was 
necessary to remove her, but, Hier gu 
the violence exceeded the need 
ments were torn as she was dragg’ 
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the police station. There she was not put 
in a cell, but kindly cared for by the ma- 
tron and given a cup of coffee. She is 
now reported seriously ill as the result 
of her experience. By all accounts, the 
attendants deserved to be reprimanded 
for their roughness, but instead they have 
been defended, which is characteristic, 
but unfortunate. Sympathy will go to 
the woman in such a case, and popular 
feeling may be more seriously affected 
by it than by an error on some more 
serious subject. ‘ 

This is the language which the Pope 
used in his late address to his Cardinals 
about France: “The law now promul- 
gated,” he says of the separation of 
Church and State, was “in defiance of 
every rule of justice,’’ and by it the Pope 
is “bitterly affected”; which illustrates 
the inability of good men to recognize 
their blessings. This abolition of the 
Concordat is the greatest blessing the 
Catholic Church of France has received 
for a hundred years. A succeeding Pope 
will see the mercy in disguise and change 
his view, just as now the Pope proposes, 
they say, to take a certain subvention of 
$40,000 a year from the Italian Govern- 
ment, which his predecessors have re- 
fused since Victor Emanuel. 

Js 

A man died the other day in Colum- 
bia, S. C., to whose merit The State of 
that city gives a laudatory editorial. He 
belonged to a race, which is now said to 
hold more than half the farming land of 
the State. He was a barber, thrifty, hon- 
est, useful, a friend of everybody, who 
“cornmanded and received the respect of 
all men that knew him,” “accumulating 
his money, living honestly, uprightly” 
and “as a gentleman” ; “quiet, dignified, 
gracious,” “refined in his bearing, polite 
always to others,” and able with his 
financial success to retire from his busi- 
ness. Doubtless such a man was encour- 
aged to vote, and was, perhaps, made an 
alderman, but our authority, which gives 
him cordial praise, does not mention it. 

a 

A denominational college must have a 
denominational president, but if a uni- 
versity or college claims to be admin- 
istered undenominationally, it is ab- 
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surd at the same time to limit its presi- 
dent or trustees to a single denomination. 
The case of Chicago University is in 
point. At present the choice of a suc- 
cessor to President Harper seems to be 
limited to two or three good men, when 
the wide world should be open to their 
consideration. 


This is the inscription, from his own 
words, put on the monument erected at 
Worcester in honor of Senator Hoar: 


“I have no faith in fatalism, in destiny, in 
blind force. I believe in God, the living God. 
I believe in the American people, a brave and 
free people, who do not bow the neck or bend 
the knee to any other, and who desire no other 
to bow the neck or bend the knee to them. 
I believe that a republic is better than an em- 
pire. I believe, finally, whatever clouds may 
darken the horizon, that the world is growing 
better; that today is better than yesterday, and 
that tomorrow will be better than today.” 


That is a sound American sentiment. 
Senator Hoar was a healthy-souled man, 
and no fretful pessimist. 

& 


We shall take liberty to wait for the 
evidence that Japan is treating Korea 


with insolence, and equally that China is 
extending her anti-foreign feeling so as 
to include Japan. Korea’s rulers may 
have to suffer humiliation, but that can- 
not be helped. Korea has had no gov- 
ernment that deserved respect. It must 
come under Japanese tutelage, and we 
believe it will be fairly governed and de- 
veloped for the interests of Korea as well 
as of Japan. a 

An addition of $480,000,000 to the tax- 
able valuation of real estate in New York 
city increases the city’s debt margin by 
$48,000,000, and permits it to borrow 
something’ more than $100,000,000. 
It will now be possible, there- 
fore, for the city itself to build one 
or two of the new subways. Nothing but 
the offer of completely satisfactory terms 
by the new combination of existing rail- 
way companies, or by other bidders, 
should prevent it from doing so. 


& 


If we are to have a maximum and a 
minimum tariff, the maximum ates 
should be those of the Dingley law now 
in force, and not rates 25 per cent. above 
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Senator Dryden’s Bill 


SENATOR DryDeN, the president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, of 
Newark, N. J., has introduced into Con- 
gress his bill for the Federal control of 
insurance, upon which he has been work- 
ing for the past year. The bill contains 


fifty separate provisions, and publicity is 
In Senator Dry- 


said to be its keynote. 
den’s words, it is aimed: : 

“To inaugurate a new era in American in- 
surance, materially enhancing the value and 
security of every insurance contract, reduce 
the opportunity for wrongdoing and misman- 
agement to a mjnimum, and make the Ameri- 
can insurance policy the safest, cheapest and 
best in the world. 

“It follows in broad outlines my bill of the 
last session, but with very important modifica- 
tions and additions, which, I believe, meet all 
reasonable demands for an effective, uniform 
and economical method of government con- 
trol of insurance interests.” 

An Insurance Bureau is to be created 
in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, under the direction of a Con- 
troller of Insurance, and all corporations 
engaged in interstate insurance business, 
except fraternal societies or organiza- 
tions carried on for the sole benefit of 
members and not for profit, will be in- 
cluded within the provisions of the bill. 
The Controller is required to establish 
rules and regulations and reasonable fees 
for conducting the business of insurance, 
and the penalty for failure to transmit 
any report on the part of an insurance 
company will be punished by a fine of 


$100 for each day of delay, and the Con- 


troller will have full powers, personally 
or by expert examiners, to get at all the 


facts of any and every company. Says ° 


Senator Dryden: 


“By this bill the business of insurance is 
made a national interest, and national laws 
are hereafter to govern insurance contracts 
and the conduct or management of the insur- 
ance corporations. In addition thereto the 
companies will be subject to supervision and 
regulation by the government of the State, 
Territory or district of incorporation or origin. 
The needless, expensive and dangerous method 
of oversupervision, overlegislation and over- 
taxation by some fifty State or Territorial 
governments will come to an end. 

“The Controller of Insurance will be a re- 
sponsible officer, appointed by the President, 
specifically charged with the duty and clothed 
with ample power to Prot the and securely 
safeguard the interests of the policyholders 
and of the public generally.” 


If this statement of Senator Dryden 
means that the control of insurance by 
the separate States and Territories will 
not be curtailed in any respect by this 
additional Federal supervision, we hope 
the bill will pass; but if the control of 
insurance is to be taken from the States 
and lodged in Washington, there are 
many serious dangers in the scheme, 
which we have already outlined. 


ae 
Timothy L. Woodruff 7 


Ex-LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR TIMOTHY 
L. Wooprurr was elected president of 
the Provident Life Assurance Society on 
January 4th. This came about thru the 
purchase by Mr. Woodruff from former 
President E. W. Scott of a controlling in- 
terest in this company. A thoro reorgani- 
zation of the Provident Savings Life is 
now in prospect. The State Insurance De- 
partment has been requested to make an 
examination, and an independent audit 
has been undertaken by expert account- 


-ants employed by Mr. Woodruff. Mr. 


Woodruff’s stock has been trusteed, with 
the company as beneficiary. The com- 
pany’s interest under the trusteeship will 
extend to any dividends that may be de- 
clared upon its stock. Mr. Woodruff will 
receive no salary as president in the 
meantime. It has also been stipulated * 
that at no time in the future shall the 
president’s salary, plus the salary of the 
chairman of the board of directors, an 
office now held by Mr. Scott, sometime 
president, exceed the sum of $36,000, 
which was formerly paid to the com- 
pany’s president. Mr. Woodruff has 
been a director of the Provident Savings 
Life for four years, but has not hitherto 
been active in its affairs. The company 
is now occupying offices on four floors 
of the New York Life Building, at 346 
Broadway. - 


Capt. Jack Conway, of the Salvage 
Corps of the city of Cincinnati, attrib- 
utes the reduction in the number of fires 
in that city during 1905 by more than 200 
over the record for 1904 to the cleaning 
up of rubbish in cellars and under 
benches. In this simple matter of pre- 
caution there is perhaps a lesson for New 


- York and some other cities. 
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Financial 


Irving National Bank 


Ow1nc to the retirement on account of 
ill health of Charles H. Fancher, Sam- 
uel S. Conover was last week elected 
president of the Irving National Bank. 
Mr. Conover was born in 1869. When 
fifteen years old he entered the New 
York Mercantile Exchange. He was 
next in the service of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad for two years, and in 1891 
entered the employ of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, where he remained for ten 
years.. He was sec- 


ica, and formerly Assistant Secretary o{ 
the Treasury of the United States, and 
Charles R. Hannan, the Boston banker. 
The Irving National Bank was organized 
in 1851, and has a capital of $1,000,000 
and a surplus of $1,000,000. Its total re- 
sources, as shown in the last published 
statement, are over ten and one-quarter 
million dollars. 
Sad 


.... Lhe new officers of the Merchants’ 
Exchange Bank are Joseph Thomson. 
vice president, and 





retary to J. Edward 
Simmons, the presi- 
dent, and James G. 
Cannon, the vice- 
president, and had 
the opportunity of 
gaining invaluable 
banking experience. 
In 1902 Mr. Conov- 
er became vice-pres- 
ident of the Irving 
Bank, and during 
the past two years, 
on account of Mr. 
Fancher’s illness 
has been the acting 
president. Mr. Con- 
over is a trustee of 
*the Irving Savings 
Institution and a 
member of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. Besides 
Vice President 





E. V. Gambier, 
cashier. Phineas C. 
Lounsbury has been 
re-elected president. 
The new directors 
are SylvesterG. 
Whiton, Kimball C. 
Atwood, J. Walter 
Earle and Lucius H. 
Biglow, Jr. 

....We have re- 
ceived a copy of the 
Van Norden Trust 
Company’s Bulletin, 
containing an excel- 
lent article on “The 
Examination of 
Trust Companies,” 
by Mr. Willis S. 
Paine, recently presi- 
dent of the Consoli- 
dated National Bank 
and formerly Su- 
perintendent of the 








Charles F. Mattlage, 
Charles L. Farrell, 
well known as the 
vice president of the Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, Chicago, was last week 
elected vice president and will as- 
sume his duties at once. The retir- 
ing president Mr. Fancher has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of directors, 
and Ben F. Werner who entered the 
bank in 1873, will continue as cashier. 
The new directors, in addition to. Vice 
President Farrell, include Charles H. 
Dale, president of the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Company; William F. 
Burrows, vice president Libby, McNeill 
& Libby; Robert B. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of the Casualty Company of Amer- 


Samuel S. Conover. 


Banking Depart- 
ment of this State. 
Mr. Paine was one 
of the examiners who made the first offi- 
cial examination of New York trust com- 


panies, thirty-one years ago. 


....During 1905 the number of na- 
tional banks in Boston was reduced by 


four. There are now 28. Three years 
ago there were 38, and in 1899 there 
were 57. Consolidation has .been the 
chief cause of the decrease. 


..«.Dividends announced: 

Louisville & Nashville R. R., semi-annual, 3 
per cent., payable February gth. 

Phenix Ins. Co., Brooklyn, 20 per cent.—5s 
per cent. quarterly, January, April 1st, July 
1st and ‘October tst. 
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Three things you want in a Savings 
Bank— 

First—Safety 

Second—lInterest 

Third—The ability to withdraw your 


money when you want it. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. has been in busi- 
ness 11 years. It is safe and sound as a dollar. 

It pays 5 per cent. interest on deposits. It allows you to 
withdraw at any time without notice and without loss of a 
day's interest. 


Write to-day for booklet telling how we can 
pay 5 per cent. easier than most banks pay 4 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 








HIGH GRADE BONDS 


There is always a sufficient supply of 
high grade bonds of Railroad, Street Rail- — 
way, Lighting, and Industrial Corporations 
to meet the particular requirements of each 
individual investor. As applied to the 
bonds of street railway, lighting and indus- 
trial corporations (which yield a higher rate 
of income than railroad investment bonds), 
it is essential that care be exercised im 
making the selection, and that purchases 
be restricted to issues that are well-known 
in the more important financial centres. 


We do not recommend the purchase’ 
of bonds until we have scrutinized 
all of the phases of the business. 


Write for Circular No, 246 


SPENCER TRASK & CO. 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS 
NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


BUY WHILE 
‘IT IS LOW 


Many shrewd and successful investors are taking ad- 
vantage of the present low price of the stock of the 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING COMPANY, and 
buying it freely. They evidently believe it is the best 
investment they can make of their money today, and 
there is good foundation for their belief. 

The reason for the present low price of the stock is 
well understood. The Company has made good as to 
everything except time. The property has been proved 
to be everything that was ever claimed for it and more, 
and the affairs of the Company are well managed and 
in good’ shape; but we have not been able to produce 
results and pay dividends as soon as we expected. 

We are, however, tow rapidly putting the mines and 
the reduction plant in condition to furnish and handle 
the tonnage required by the smelter, working in con- 
nection with the new concentrator, and when we start 
up again—which will be soon enough to take advantage 
of the present high price of copper—we may look for 
very quick and satisfactory results, such as will make 
the stock worth many times its present price. 

Other copper stocks have had their advance. The ad- 
vance in the TREADWELL is yet to come, and the 
man who buys now gets it. 

The TREADWELL stock, too, will soon feel the ef- 
fect of the success the SAN LUIS has already achieved. 
The two Companies—the TREADWELL and the. SAN 
LUIS—are very much alike in the character of their 
properties and have been closely associated in their man- 
agement. Their successes cannot be far apart. 

You can buy the stock through your own broker at 
market rates, or we shall’ be glad to quote prices on 
application. — 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, - - - New York. 























HOTELS 
ST. DENIS 


—AND—. 


MARTINIQUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE MARTINIQUE 


‘ BROADWAY and 33d ST. 
Entrance on 33d St. 

A modern sixteen cow d fireproof building, 
has just been leased by us, and you will 
find the same refinement, home comfort and 
good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popu- 
lar. Single rooms $1.50 per day and up. 
European plan. Rooms with bath, $2. 
up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 


WM. TAYLOR 2 SON, Props. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





CONTINENTAL (FIRE) INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The fifty-third annual statement of the Con- 
tinental Fire Insurance Company, of which 
Mr. Henry Evans is President, shows total as- 
sets of $16,384,502, as against $14,543,153 last 
ear. The net surplus has been increased from 
$6,766,661 to $8,424,225. The company has paid 
losses since its organization of over $58,500,- 
ooo. Alexander E Orr is chairman of this 
company’s finance committee. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, of which Mr. 
Henry B. Stokes is President, shows total as- 
sets of $18,751,869. Last year the assets were 
$18,682,682. The total payments of this com- 
pany to policyholders since organization, to- 

ether with amounts now held for their bene- 

t, are $74,501,727, or an increase of $1,794,046 
during the past year. 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 

The fifty-third annual statement of the 
Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., shows a surplus of $1,492,- 
716, which is an increase of $200,268 over last 

ear. The total assets of this company are now 
$2 4 over the 

Driggs is 


884,647, which is a gain of Saag! 
year just closed. Mr. Marshall S. 
the President of -the company. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Home Insurance Company continues to 
lead the procession of American fire insurance 
companies. The company’s one hundred and 
fifth semi-annual statement, published in the 
current issue, shows total assets of $21,239,053. 
This is a _ over last year’s figures of 
$1,821,724. he surplus as regards policy- 
holders is now $11,720,501. Last year’s figures 
were $10,376,321. The surplus over contingen- 
cies and all liabilities including capital is now 
$8,720,501, or $1,344,180 more than last year. 
The capital stock of the Home Insurance 
Company is $3,000,000. Elbridge G. Snow 
continues as President of this prosperous com- 
pany. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (MUTUAL) OF MONT- 
PELIER, VERMONT. 

The National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., of which Mr. Joseph A. De 
Boer is President, and James T. Phelps and 
James B. Estee, are Vice-Presidents, has just 
issued its fifty-sixth annual statement, by which 
it appears that its total assets are now $34,519,- 
093, as against $31,398,453 last year. The follow- 
ing are the interesting increases during 1905: 
Increase in insurance, $10,719,350; increase in 
assets, $3,120,639; increase in income, $414,- 
550; increase in surplus, $363,676. The amount 
a amare issued during 1905 was $26,318,- 
I 





TNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. é 


The A2tna Insurance Company, of which 
Mr. William B. Clark is President, has now 
been doing business for eighty-seven years. 
During this period it has paid ‘in losses the 
enormous sum of $102,847,802. The capital of 
the company is $4,000,000, and it has now a 
net surplus of 70.011, which is a gain over 
last year of $580,160. The present sufplus as 
to policyholders is $11,036,011, as against $10,- 
soit a year ago. The total assets of the 

tna are now $16,815,207. Last year the as- 


sets were $15,814,054. 




















Make sure a yield of questity and 
wality. When your father planted 
Her *, they were the best on the mar- 
ket, but they have been improving ever 
since. We are experts in flower and 
vegetable seeds. 
1 Seed Annual, beautifully illustrated, 
free to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


er 7 \\ Thote 
Se s\ posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 
- . count of 33 1-3 per cent, or 


THE FELIX 0. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street - - - New York City 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Three Quarters of a Dollar per share 
will be paid on Monday, January 15, 1906, to stockholders 
of record at the closeof business on Saturday, December 
90, 1905. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 18, 1906, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
“ COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1906, at the office ef the Treasurer in New York, 


will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street. 








WM. R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer. 


LOVISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD Co. 
The Board of Directors of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company this day declared a semi-annual dividend of three (3) 
per cent., payable on and after February 9th, 1906, to such as 
shall be registered stockholders of the Company at 3 o'clock P. M. 
on January 22d, 1906. ‘ 

The Stock Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock P. a Janu- 


» 1906. 
e filed PER- 
. L. SMITHERS, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, December 21st, 1905. 


Office of the 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., January 15, 1906. 
9TH DIVIDEND. 








The Board of 
TWENTY PER C 
on 





E 
SO as lov bocoe Crane PY 
RLES F. KOSTER, Secretary. 
UNITED COPPER COMPANY. 

The United Copper Company, having set aside out of 
the net earnings for the year 1905 the entire amount nec- 
essary for the payment of the regular dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock during the year 1906 (6% amounting to $300,- 
000), has declared a regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
on its common stock, and an extra dividend of 4%, pay- 
able January 3ist, 1906, to stockholders of record January 
8th, 1906. 

Transfer books close January 8th, 1906, at 3 o’clock P. 
M. and reopen February ist. 1906, at‘10 o’clock, A. M. 


F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 BROADWAY. 
New York, January 4th, 1906. 





JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., Treasurer 
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Unconscious Poisoning 


How It Often Happens from Coffee 


“1 had no idea,” writes a Duluth man, “that it 
was the coffee | had been drinking all my life that 
was responsible for the headaches which were grow- 
ing upon me, for the dyspepsia that no medicines 
would relieve, and for the acute nervousness which 
unfitted me not only for work but also for the most 
ordinary social functions. 

“ But at last the truth dawned upon me, _| forth- 
with bade the harmful beverage a prompt farewell, 
ordered in some Postum and began to use it. The 
good effects of the new food drink were apparent 
within a very few days. My headaches grew less 
frequent, and decreased in violence, my stomach 

ew strong and able to digest my food without 

istress of any kind,.my nervousness has gone and 
1 am able to enjoy life with my neighbors and sleep 
soundly o’ nights. My physical strength and nerve 
power have increased so much that | can do double 
the work I used to do, and feel no undue fatigue 
afterwards. 

“This improvement set in just as soon as the 
old coffee poison had so worked out of my system 
as to allow the food elements in the Postum to get 
a hold to build me up again. | cheerfully testify 
that it was Postum and Postum alone that did all 


» Mich. 
There’s a reason. Read the famous little book 
**The Road to Wellville”’ in pkgs. 


ORGANIZED 1866. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital and Surpius, $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t ; STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 

Pres’t; GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres't; JOHN C. McKEON, 

Vice-Pres’t; JOHN ©. VAN OLEAF, Vice-Pres't; EDWARD J. 

BALDWIN, Cashier; WILLIAM ©. JONES, Ass't Cashier ; 

FREDERIOK 0. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier; WILLIAM 
’t Cashier; MAURICE H. Ass’ 











3 J 

b George Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac 
Juggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John O. McKeon. 


After 30 Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast experience 
Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas will net you 
six per cent. and there is no better security onearth. Responsible 
agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 

PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


34 YEA i OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @. JONES 


Jebu Hancoek Bidg., Boston. Home Established 1871 
Ohamber ef Oommeree, Chicago. Towa Falls. Iowa. 

















JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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1673 1908 
Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentares aad First Mortgage - 
Loans upoa Real Estate 


Long Island Loan and Trust Company 


Temple Bar, Court and Joralemon Streets 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Statement at Close of Business, January 2nd, 
RESOURCES 





30th YEAR 





1906 


Bonds and Stocks 

Bonds —— eaengnges 
Real EB: 

Loans, » await and Time 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Interest Accrued 
Overdr«fts 





ne wh Stock 


7 
Dividend (Jan. 2nd) 
Due Depositors 
Certifi 





Departments 


Banking Trust Safe Deposit Letters of Credit. 
OFFICERS 


EDWARD MERRITT ....President 
.First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 


D 3. LEGG 
FREDERICK T. ALDRIDGE 
WILLARD P. SCHENCK 


William M. In ie a F. Halsted, 


avid H. Valentine, 
Clinton D. tw as 
Henry F. Noy 
Clinton L. Rossiter, 
Martin Joost, 

ohn Englis. 

illiam V. Hester 
Frederick T. Aldridge, 
Walter St. Jo n mn Benedict on H. Child 

Geo. S. Ingraham 


Edward D. Whi 
er gaa 


sour wa. sted, Jr. ” 
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INSURANCE 
1861 THE 1906 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
- JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1,1905, . $37,071,297.57 

Liabilities, . . . . «. «. 33,770,674.54 

Garplusa, . +. © © «© 3,300,623.03 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 

REW YORK OFFICE; Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway 
O80, J, WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southers Hew York 








Provident 
Savings Life 
E. W. SCOTT, President 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A Life Insurance Company es- 
pecially adapted for permanent and 
temporary usefulness to active busi- 
ness men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; 
temporary, guaranteeing at low cost 
against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It spe- 
cially provides for practical wants. 

THE 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1851 
The definite surrender values in cash, or paid-u; 
nteed by the MASSACHUSETTS NON-FO 
.AW, in accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE are 
issued, the solid financial condition of the company, its large sur- 
plus, its hand iv ds, its liberal paitcite, and its prompt- 
ness in poring all legitimate claims, make the BERKSHIRE a must 
desirab be pe for the ea nay the Agent. 
For circulars and rates address 
JOHN H. ROBINSON 
General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 


263. Broapway, Cor. Murray 8t., New York 


The Wind 
and the Wire 


‘*I make you sing,” said the wind. ‘ Yes,” 
replied the wire, ‘‘ but it breaks you all up to do 
it.” A tiny wire can tear a tornado into shreds. 
Beware of little defects in life-insurance, of ap- 
parent strength that a wire of weakness may 
sunder. There’s something surely strong. A 
postal will show you what and where. 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 


Jobn ceattoc®, President 
Quote Tux INDEPENDENT. 





insurance 
EITURE 











‘TTS 


lrance 
UR 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 


insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 


interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G, STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretarv 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1905 
$25,457 929.45 


ASSET: . 3 
LIABILITIES, 4 . 22,905,552 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,552,377.45 


Cash omni values stated in eve policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, - 
Liabilities, oi ah a 


$38,324,422.73 
34,688,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
OAs distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
b Ta Seerenageenaeeietactoet 
tatute. 


 Oamnlets, rates, and values for sent on application to 
the 0 any age 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 








Incorporated 1832 Charter Perpetual 


County Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
Statement December 3Ist, 1905. 


iS PO 1) er ae is 
H ASSETS 


LIABILITIES. 
Losses unpaid (not due) 
Commission and all other charges due Agents 
Reserve for unearned Premiums 
Capital Stock 
Net Surplus 


$ 1,030,663.87 
OFFICERS. 
CHAS. R. PECK, President. 
age ay F. MUORE, Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 


. A. LAW, Secretary and 
eg trie DERR & BRO., State Agents, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
WOODWORTH & CO., New York State Managers, Syracuse, 


- ¥. 

GEORGE I. OSB AM, Manager, Northwestern Department, 
Minn Minn. 

A. G. HANOOGE. Manager, Baltimore, Md. 

O. M. BAILEY, Special Agent, Middle West, Cincinnati, O. 


WEED & KENNEDY, Metropolitan eg i Managers, 
29-31 Liberty St., New York, N. Y 


—THE— 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Organized March 23d, 1853. 





Fifty-third Annual Statement, January 1, 1906. 
ASSETS 


I 
} 





Capital Stock 

Reserve for Reinsurance.......,...ssssesseeesss 
Reserve for s Unpaid, Taxes, Commis- 
ae eae All Other iabilities 


wee 40 


ses to Premiums 
55 per cent. 


Ratio of Losses and Ex 
for the Year, 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 


FREDERICK H. WAY, F. H. DOUGLASS, 
General Agent. 


W. H. BROWN, B. W. ‘LYON, Assistant Secretaries. 
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56th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


National Life Insurance Company 


(MUTUAL) 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


OSEPH Fa ea BOER, President. HARRY . es eS 
AMES T. PHELPS, Vice-President. . B. BIS edical Director. 
AMES B. a TEE, Second Vice-President. Cc Cc " Mor TON, Actuary. 

OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. FRED A. HOWLAND, Counsel, 


JANUARY 1. 1906. 


CASH INCOME. DISBURSEMENTS. 


-+ $5,434,225 68 $1,339,967 49 

Interest and Rents 1,486,199 29 Dividends and Annuities 363,301 93 

Consideration for Annuities 521,241 23 Endowments and Surrender Values. eos. 8p58S.357 $3 
Taxes, Commissions and all other Disburse- 

ments 1,580,690 32 

Income Saved 3,020,348 93 


$7,441,666, 20 $7,441,666 20 














. LIABILITIES. 


Bo: ‘ P $13,388,241 Insurance Reserves $27,902,848 21 
13,133,031 Annuity Reserves 2,194,310 35 

Extra Reserves 266,432 47 

Trust -Fund Reserves 68,068 76 

1,144,720 Death Claims under adjustment. . ave 69,683 27 

hd and Rents due and accrued. pe 592,855 Liabilities eee 195,997 47 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums. . 686,732 i . : 3,821, 752 51 
Due from Agents 3,556 








$34,519,093 04 





THE YEAR 1905 SHOWS: 
$10,719,350 Increase in Payments to Poliay-Sattem $398,538 
3,120,639 Increase in Surplus 363,676 
546,652 Insurance Issued 26,318,183 
Insurance in Force $145,480,904 








Report of the Continental 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, published today, illustrates the advantage of con- 
servative yet up-to-date business methods. This is one of 
the oldest insurance companies in the city; its incorpor- 
ation having taken place in 1852. It went through the 
Chicago fire in 1871, the Boston fire in 1872 and the 
Baltimore fire in 1904, paying all its losses promptly and 
in full. Its gross assets amounting to $14,543,153, and 
the net surplus a for Cong nae ers is 7,760,000, 
including yo capital, $1,000,000. In the valuation of its 
real estate, stocks and bonds, on which the hgures of its 
total assets are based, only the most conservative esti- 
mates have been taken, such as the valuation of Penn- 
sylvania stock at 115, whereas the actual market value 
was 138; Chicago & 4 oy ge stock at 


ames H. Pe og Richard A. Me. 
r, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 
) Jan. 12, 1905. 











Ask for a Continental policy and you 
are sure to secure absolute indemnity 
at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


46 Cedar Street, New York 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 
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NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


President. 





BALANCE SHEET, 


JANUARY I, 1906. 





ASSETS. 


Government, State, City, County and other 
Bonds (market value, $323,445,367), cost 
value, December 31, 1905......-+.++- «+++ +$317,996,805 
(Company does not include in Assets the ex- 
cess $5,448,472 of market value of Bonds 
owned over cost.) 


LIABILITIES. 


ie Reserve (per certificate of New York 


$375,082,390 
Annuities, 


payment .. 7,902,343 
Reserve on Policies which the Com- 
pany voluntarily sets aside in ex- 


cess of the State’s requirements $7,208,412 


Bonds and Mortgages (370 first liens) 25,586,644 —— e , poe ogy a ve pay. 
its i ie to Policy-holders during 19 
Deposits * 475 Banke throughout pe world. hast che tae and thereafter, as the periods ma- 
Loans to Policy-holders on Policies as security ture: 
(reserve value thereof, $65,000,000) 45,406,669 To holders of 20-Year Period 
Real Estate, 23 pieces, (including eleven office Policies and longer 29,180,987 
Pes. of 15-Year 
buildings, valued at $10,940,000) 14,021,863 5,134,418 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet of 10-Year 
due, reserve charged in Liabilities 4,130,174 321,016 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal 128,177 
Reserve to secure same, $6,000,000) 3,682,341 To holders 6 
i it, Reserv h Policies 417,0 
Ryans | 2, eee Swe eget To holders of Annual Dividend 
Liabilities ° 4,107,578 Policies 896,497 
Interest and Rents Accrued 2,864,266 | Reserve to provide for all other con- 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $4,242,900).. 3,250,000 tingencies 9,549,051 
8,538 Due Company on account of re-insurance.... 56,000 | Total ent, including $s 448, 472 excess of eiiscihia 
< market value o on owned over cost).. 52,835.62 
8,183 Total Assets $435,820,359 —__—— 





Total Liabilities $435,820,359 





$102,630,863.85 
17,164,702.71 


_ The affairs of the Company are now being officially examined by the States of Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Tennessee. In addition, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., of London, and Messrs. Haskins & Sells, 
of New York, Chartered Accountants, are now conducting an examination and audit of the Company’s accounts 
for the last calendar year and are preparing a statement of the Company’s financial condition as of December 31, 
1905. 

Concerning the work they have already accomplished, they have made the following certificate: 

To the New York Life Insurance Company, New York: j 

Under instructions received from the Committee appointed by the Trustees to investigate the affairs of this 
Company, we are conducting an examination and audit of its accounts for the last calendar year, and are prepar- 
ing a statement of its financial condition as of December 31, 1905. 

We have at this date verified the following assets: 

INVESTMENTS IN BONDS—We have examined and counted $272,465,225.19 par value of the Bonds owned 
by the Company deposited in the vaults at the Home e, and have inspected the documentary evidence in the 

ompany’s possession of additional Bonds deposited with State and foreign governments amounting to $46, $8s.- 
£42.99 Der value. These will in due course be verified by certificates which the custodians have been requested to 
urnish. 

_The total par value of these Bonds is $319,051,068.18; the book value is $317,996.805.44, and the market value, 
which we have verified, is $37 :445:367 62. 

MORTGAGE LOANS O AL _ESTATE.—We have compared the Real Estate Loans on Mortgage with the 
Sooumente on file, consisting of the Bond and Mortgage given by the Mortgagor. These loans amount to $25,- 
556,644.21. 

LOANS ON COLLATERAL.—We have examined the collateral or Certificates of Depositories therefor held by 
the Company to secure these loans, which amount to $3,250,000.00. The market value of the securities deposited 


amounts to Ree 90.00: and 
WE HEREBY CERTIFY that these Assets agree with the books of the Company and are correct; we are 
now verifying the remainder of the Assets. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., HASKINS & SELLS, 
Chartered Accountants. ; Certified Public Accountants. 
By A. Lowes Dickinson, F.C.A., F.I.A., C.P.A. (II1.) By Elijah W. Sells, C.P.A. 
New York, January 6th, 1906 





The company publishes for the information of its policyholders a detailed description of its 
Assets in pamphlet form, which willbe mailed to any address upon request. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of’ America *' 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AC INA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1905. 





peek Capital, . swe 2 es sl tl  e B4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire). . . . . . 4,884, 215.53 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) . . .. . 132,678.89 | 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) . ... . 323,885.17 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) ... . 120,894.48 
er eng. 8. eam ae 317,611.87 
NNN ie gg hy ek mt ede 7,036,010.93 
Total Assets, .. . . « « » »« $16,815,296.87 


_ Surplus as to Policy-Holders, »- »« »« $11,036,010.93 











LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS: 


$102,847,801.66. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. W. H. KING, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries, 
A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS. 








WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 


Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 


General Agents. 


Ww. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 


Omaha, Neb. 


i 
iva . H. WYMAN, Gen’l Agent. 
§ 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents. 


CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle St. 
NEW YORK, 93 and 95 William 8t. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby St. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
, \ PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 





a 











